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INTRODUCTION 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  strength  of  any  nation 
is  dependent  upon  the  physical  well-being  of  its  entire  pop- 
ulation, and  that  proper  food  selection  is  basic  to  physical 
v/ell-being.  The  foods  which  people  eat  and  their  consequent 
nutritional  status  are  determined  by  many  factors,  including 
racial  and  national  customs,  piirchasirig  power,  education, 
and  personal  likes  and  dislikes* 

People  of  many  national  and  racial  backgrounds  have 
found  homes  in  the  United  States,  and  have  brought  with  them 
as  many  traditional  food  habits  as  the  parts  of  the  globe 
which  they  represent.  They  have  settled  in  many  sections  of 
this  country,  and  their  present  food  habits  have  been  color- 
ed by  their  own  socio-economic  status  and  the  availability 
of  foods  in  the  parts  of  the  country  which  they  represent* 
Nevertheless,  old  food  habits  have  persisted,  and  nutrition 
workers,  seeking  to  improve  dietary  standards,  are  constant- 
ly reminded  of  the  fact  that  racial  and  national  food  habits 
must  be  considered  if  nutritional  betterment  is  to  be  accom- 
plished. Field  v/orkers  in  the  Pennsylvania  mass  studies  in 
human  nutrition,  for  examp).e,  report  the  futility  of  attempt- 
ing to  uproot  these  traditional  dietary  practices  in  their 
entirety,  even  if  the  people  concerned  are  told  that  their 
present  diet  is  not  adequate  for  optimum  nutrition.  Instead, 
the  best  results  seem  to  come  v^rhen  an  attempt  is  made  to  ad- 
just food  habits  within  the  existing  dietary  pattern,  rather 
than  to  lay  down  an  arbitrary  ideal  for  every  person,  regard- 
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less  of  his  racial  and  national  origin* 

No  extensive  survey  has  been  reported  which  shows  what 
are  the  dietary  habits  which  the  people  of  foreign  extrac- 
tion have  established  for  themselves  under  American  condi- 
tions, nor  have  any  studies  been  published  on  the  nutrition- 
al status  of  such  individuals  as  related  to  their  food 

habits • 

The  purpose  of  this  study,  therefore,  is  to  determine 

the  following: 

(1)  the  food  habits  of  children  in  an  industrial  region 
of  Pennsylvania,  coming  from  a  wide  variety  of 
racial  and  national  backgrounds; 

(2)  the  nutrients  provided  by  this  food;  and 

(3)  the  nutritional  status  of  the  respective  subjects. 
Data  concerning  the  children  of  foreign  extraction 

(789  subjects)  in  the  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  mass  studies 
in  human  nutrition  carried  on  in  the  Luzerne  County  anthra- 
cite region  were  taken  as  the  basis  of  this  investigation; 
these  children  represented  twenty  races  or  nationalities  in 
which  both  the  mother  and  father  were  of  the  same  extraction, 
and  eighty-nine  mixed  nationalities  in  which  the  father  rep- 
resented one  and  the  mother  another  national  background. 
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PLAN   OF   PROCEDURE 
The  study  represented  herein  involved  the  analysis  of 
data  collected  concerning  children  of  foreign  extraction 
who  took  part  in  the  Pennsylvania  mass  stiidies  in  hiiman 
nutrition  in  Luzerne  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1937  -  1939. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  long-time  stx:idy  in  human  nutrition  be- 
gun in  1935  by  staff  members  now  in  the  Ellen  H.  Richards 
Institute  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  for  the  purpose 
of  finding  the  dietary  habits  and  the  nutritional  status  of 
persons  of  different  ages  and  socio-economic  types. 


Mi 
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StBJECTS 

The  subjects  of  the  stijdy  were  grade  school  children  of 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania,  a  city  of  about  87,000  inhabitants 
which  is  in  the  heart  of  the  anthracite  coal  mining  region. 
The  persons  used  in  this  part  of  the  major  study  constituted 
a  statistical  sample  of  intermediate  grade  school  children 
chosen  so  as  to  be  representative  of  the  income  and  racial- 
national  backgrounds  of  the  commxmity  as  a  whole. 

In  this  particular  analysis,  the  subjects  were  classi- 
fied according  to  the  nationality  listing  of  the  parents.  A 
separate  classification  was  made  of  all  subjects  having  iden- 
tical parental  nationality.  This  gave  twenty  classifications 
in  which  both  parents  were  of  the  same  nationality  and  eighty- 
seven  classifications  in  ?/hich  the  parental  nationalities  were 
mixed  because  of  marriage.  Only  normal  children  v^ithcut  vis- 
ible physical  defects  were  used  in  this  study* 
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The  problem  v^as  amder taken  in  the  following  manner: 

1.  Dietary  records  of  a  week^s  food  consimption  were 

kept  for  each  child* 

2.  A  socio-economic  rating  of  each  home  situation  was 


*   *  • 


made  from  siirveys  of  the  home  sitiaation  throxigh  home  visits 

by  registered  niirses. 

3,  A  series  of  nutritional  meas-urements  and  tests  were 
made  on  each  of  the  children  in  the  stijdy  as  follows: 


(a 
(b 
(c 

(d 
(e 

(f 
(g 
(h 

(i 


Physical  examination  for  nutritional  status. 
Measurements  of  body  build. 
Determination  of  skeletal  status. 
Determination  of  dental  status. 
Calculations  of  slump. 
Measurement  of  plantar  contact. 
Measurement  of  hemoglobin  status. 
Tests  for  darkness  adaptation  response. 
Tests  for  capillary  wall  strength. 


DIETARY  RECORDS 
A  chart  for  recording  the  week^s  food  consumption  of 
each  child  was  given  to  the  mother  or  adult  in  the  family 
responsible  for  the  child»s  food,  by  a  registered  nurse 
during  a  home  visit.  The  nurse  gave  the  mother  the  follow- 
ing directions  concerning  the  method  for  recording  food: 

1.  Each  meal  should  be  recorded  separately. 

2.  All  food  which  the  child  eats  should  be  recorded. 
This  includes  sugar  and  cream  in  drinks,  butter  and  jelly  on 
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bread,  and  so  forth.  Foods  eaten  between  meals  should  be 
reported  by  the  child  and  recorded  on  the  chart. 

3,  The  measurement  of  the  amount  of  each  food  eaten 
should  be  recorded  beside  the  food  item.  This  refers  to 
niMber  of  slices  of  bread,  teaspoons  of  butter  or  jelly,  and 
cups  or  fractions  of  cups  of  vegetables  and  other  foods. 


4,,  This  food  record  should  show  the  child's  typical 


food  habits.  No  changes  in  the  family's  food  pattern  should 
be  made  just  because  a  record  is  being  kept. 

These  dietary  record  sheets  were  collected  and  analyzed 
for  the  average  individual  day's  intake  of  calories,  grams  of 
protein,  grams  of  calciiin,  grams  of  phosphorus,  milligrams  of 
iron.  International  Units  of  Vitamin  A,  International  Units 
of  thiamin  hydrochloride,  milligrams  of  ascorbic  acid,  and 
Sherman-Bourquin  Units  of  riboflavin  from  food  value  tables 
found  in  Bowes  and  Church  (2),  Rose  (9  ),  and  Sherman  (ll). 

The  average  food  consumption  for  the  various  age  groups 
of  children  of  both  sexes  was  converted  to  unit  man  equivalents 
for  a  basis  of  comparison.  This  unit  equivalent  conversion 
showed  the  nutrients  consiamed — energy,  proteins,  calcium, 
phosphorus,  iron,  vitamin  A,  thiamin  hydrochloride,  ascorbic 
acid,  and  riboflavin — by  the  various  children  in  terms  of 
that  required  by  a  seventy-kilogram  man  of  average  height  and 
moderate  activity.  The  following  is  the  table  of  conversion 
units  taken  from  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economic  standards  used 
by  Stiebeling  and  Phipard  (12),  which  were  used  in  this  study. 
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The  dietary  records  were  analyzed  also  for  percentage 
distribution  of  food  eaten  by  the  children  of  each  nation- 
ality. The  servings  were  changed  to  grams  and  classified  in 
the  following  food  groupings:  1.  milk,  2.   cheese,   3.  cream, 
4.  butter,   5.  salt  pork  and  bacon,   6.  other  fats,  ?•  po- 
tatoes, 8.  sweet  potatoes,   9-  dried  beans,  peas,  and  nuts, 
10.  lettuce,  11.  peppers,  12.  spinach,  13*  other  green 
vegetables,  I4.  corn,  15*  carrots,  16.  other  yellow  vege- 
tables except  sweet  potatoes,   17,  other  vegetables  except 
tomatoes,  18.  tomatoes,  19*  citrus  fruits,  20.  dried 
fruits,  21.  other  frioits,   22.  eggs,   23*  muscle  meats,  24. 
glandular  organs,   25.  poultry,  26.  fish,   27.  meat  soup, 
28.  milk  soup,   29.  tomato  soup,   30.  whole  wheat  bfead,   31* 
other  bread  and  rolls,   32.  cereals,  33.  macaroni,  spaghetti 
and  noodles,  34»  cakes  and  cookies,  35 •  pies,  36.  other 
desserts,  37.  sugar,   38.  ^am,   39.  Jellies,  LJd.   honey, 
41.  syrup,  42*  molasses,  43.  candy,  4^.  soft  drinks,  45. 
cod  liver  oil,   46.  other  vitamin  supplements. 


THE  SOCIO-ECONOMIC  RATING 
The  socio-economic  rating  of  the  child  was  based  on  the 
physical  characteristics  of  the  home,  the  family  cash  income, 
and  the  family  education.  This  data  v/as  obtained  by  register- 
ed nurses  associated  v/ith  the  study  through  house  visits  to 
each  child's  home  and  interviews  with  the  mother  or  adiiLt  in 
the  family.  The  scores  used  in  evaluation  of  this  data,  de- 
scribed by  Mack-Smith  (6),  are  as  follows: 
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1.  Rating  the  Physical  Home: 

In  devising  an  arbitrary  100-point  system  for  grad- 
ing a  home  as  to  its  physical  characteristics,  the  home  ?/as 
regarded  as  a  place  in  which  the  family  eats  and  sleeps,  and 
in  which  there  should  be  adequate  provision  for  rest,  recrea- 
tion, the  preparation  and  consumption  of  food,  and  group 
social  life.  The  rating  system  used  was  intended  to  give 
credit  to  those  features  in  the  home  which  are  believed  to 
influence  the  general  well-being  of  the  family  members,  par- 
ticiiLarly  as  regards  nutritional  status.  The  data  sheet  used 
in  making  physical  home  evaluations  is  the  follo?/ing: 

Size  of  House:   (Number  of  Rooms  )  — 12  points 

(Note  whether  or  not  there  are  roomers,  and  how  many  

Furniture: 

10  points  for  entirely  adequate  furniture  (in  good 
condition)  for  the  size  of  the  house;  number  of  points 
adjusted  downward  at  discretion  of  grader;  6  points  is 
the  maximum  to  be  given  if  furniture  is  adequate,  but 
not  in  good  condition. . .  • •  •  

Cleanliness  of  Interior: 

10  points  if  interior  is  immaculate  in  every  detail; 
number  of  points  to  be  adjusted  do^vnv^^ard  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  grader ....•..• •  

Possession  of  a  Central  Heating  Plant;  — Maximum  10 

points • 

Possession  of  Convenient  Cooking  Eqioipment:   — Maximum 

5  points 

Possession  of  Satisfactory  Refrigerator:  — Maximum  5 

points •  •  •  • 

Possession  of  a  ViTorthv^hile  Musical  Instrument:  — Maxi- 
mum 5  points... 

Ornamentation  within  the  House:  — Maximum  5  points 
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Provision  for  Rest: 

For  Child — Sleeps  alone — S  points 

Sleeps  with  one  other  child — 7  points 

Sleeps  viTith  one  adult — 6  points • 

Sleeps  with  two  other  children — 4  points •  • 

Sleeps  with  two  adults,  or  three  other  children — 1 

point • ♦. ••• 

For  Adialt — Maximum  8  points,  depending  upon 

adequacy  of  provision  for  rest* • • • • • 


(Note:  Each  individual  is  rated,  and  the  average  taken 

as  the  rating  of  the  home  on  this  point.)    

Average  ••••••••• ..• • 


Exterior  of  House  Well  Kept:  — Maximum  10  points 


Provision  for  Recreation:  — Maximum  10  points 


Possession  of  Grass  and  Flowers:  — Maximum  5  points. 


•  • 


Possession  of  Vegetable  Garden:  — Maximum  5  points 
TOTAL  POINTS 


•  •  •  • 


Rating  of  Physical  Home: 


The  following  scale  was  used  in  classifying  the  physical 
homes  according  to  their  total  rating: 

Class  A  .• 100  -  S6  points 

Class  B 85-71  points 

Class  C .•  70  -  51  points 

Class  D 50-26  points 

Class  E 25  or  less  points 

2.  Rating  the  Family  Cash  Income  Level: 

Family  cash  incom.e  is  rated  according  to  an  arbitrary 


scale  as  follows: 

Class  A-1, 
A-2, 
A-3, 

Class  B-1, 
B-2, 

B-3, 


|10,000  or  above 
7,500  to  9,999, 
5,000  to  7,499, 

4,000  to  4,999, 
3,000  to  3,999, 
2,500  to  2,999, 


inclusive 
inclusive 

inclusive 
inclusive 
inclusive 
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Class  C-1, 
C-3, 


2,000  to  2,499, 
1,500  to  1,999, 
1,000  to  1,499, 


inclusive 
inclusive 
inclusive 


Class  D,  Incomes  below  $1,000.00,  exclusive  of 

families  on  direct  relief. 

Class  E,  Income  of  families  on  direct  relief  alone. 
3.  Rating  the  Family  Education: 

The  educational  level  of  a  family  is  rated  arbit- 
rarily according  to  the  education  of  adult  members,  v/hich 
are  defined  to  include  all  persons  of  19  years  of  age  or 
over,  except  those  who  are  still  continuing  their  education. 
The  rating  scale  is  as  follows: 

Class  A-1,  All  adults  college  graduates—one  or 

more  with  a  doc tor »s  degree. 

Class  A-2,  All  adults  college  graduates— one  or 

more  with  a  master's  degree. 

Class  A-3,  All  adiilts  college  graduates  with  at 

least  a  bachelor's  degree. 

Class  B-1,  One  member  a  college  gradi:iate  '.Tith  a 

degree. 

Class  B-2,  All  adults  some  special  training  beyond 

high  school. 

Class  B-3,  One  adult  some  special  training  beyond 

high  school. 

Class  C,   All  adults  high  school  graduates. 

Class  D,   One  or  more  adults  a  high  school  graduate. 

Class  E,   No  adult  a  high  school  graduate 
This  rating  system  was  intended  to  give  credit  to  those 
features  in  the  home  which  are  believed  to  influence  the 
general  well-being  of  the  family  members,  particularly  with 
respect  to  nutritional  status.  A  complete  description  of 
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technique  for  determining  grade  is  given  by  Sanders  ( 10) . 

The  nationalities  of  the  subjects  were  ascertained  as 
far  back  as  the  parents  of  the  children  studied.  Individ tials 
were  recorded  as  American  if  their  parents  were  born  here  in 
America  if  more  than  two  nationality  lineages  were  given  to 
the  interviev/er. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  NUTRITIONAL  TESTS  METHODS 

I    I    I      I         -ii   -  —  —  - '        •  .     ..    ,  -- 

Physical  Examination  for  Nutritional  Status 
A  physical  examination  is  one  of  the  earliest  methods 
of  determining  the  nutritional  status  of  an  individual  when 
given  by  a  skilled  medical  doctor.  This  rating  presents 
general  evidence  of  the  nutritional  well-being  of  a  person 
as  Judged  by  the  condition  of  the  skin,  pallor,  posture, 
musculature,  skeletal  firmness,  and  evidence  of  the  presence 
or  absence  of  fatigue.  The  method  is  highly  sub;Jective,  how- 
ever, and  is  believed  to  be  more  valuable  when  used  in  con- 
jimction  with  more  objective  tests.  The  rating  scheme  is 
based  on  a  total  of  100  points  for  appearance  of  optimal 
nutritional  status.  The  following  scheme  is  used  to  rate 
subjects  as  to  their  nutritional  status  by  physical  examina- 
tion: 

Name ••• ••• Case  Number 

Skin:  Good  (3) ;  Intermediate  (2-1) ;   Markedly  poor  (O)  

Pallor:None  (5);  Intermediate  (4--!)  J  Marked  (O)  ......  

Subcutaneous  Tissue:  Adequate  (5) 

(  ) slightly  above  adequate  U-l) 5  (  )markedly  above  adequate  (0) 

(  )slightly  below  adequate  (^-l) J  (  )markedly  below  adequate  (0) 

Musculature:  Adequate  (5);  Intermediate  (^-l) ;  Very  poor  (O) 

Posture:  Head — Erect  (5);  Intermediate  (4'-l); 

Markedly  forwar*  (O)   ..#•••  

Shoulders—Straight  (5);  Intermediate  (4-1); 

Markedly  curved  (O)    

Spine — Straight  (5);  Intermediate  (A-l) ; 

Markedly  curved  (O)    
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Abdomen — Flat  (5) J  Intermediate  (At^)j 

(  ' 


Very  prominent  (o) 


n 


Legs — Straight  (5) 
slightly  bowed  (4--1) 
slightly  knock-kneed 


(  )  badly  bowed  (o) 
(>4-l)  (  ) 


badly  knock-kneed  (O) 


T5i«v»+-or.   ro-n-h^r^f:*    Prnnf^    ( '^')  z    T-ntprmpdiat^    ^2-1^: 

Markedly  poor  (0)  . 


Skeletal  Status;  Well-boned  (15);  Intermediate  (4--1) ) 

poorly  boned  (O)  


Evidence  of  Presence  or  Absence  of  Fatigue: 

Eye  Luster— Bright  (3);  Intermediate  (2-1);  Dull  (0) 


Expression  of  Face—Vivacious  (5);  Intermediate  (4-1) ; 

Serious  and  drawn  (o)  


Teeth:  Score  Resulting  from  Dental  Examination  (lO) . . .  

Mouth:  Soft  Tissues— Good  (3);  Slight  inflammation  (2-1); 

Marked  inflammation  (0) ....  


Hair:  FixLl  of  luster  (3);  Intermediate  (l) ;  Lacking 

Vitality  (O) 


Nervous  Habits: 


Absence  of  nervous  traits  (5) J  such  as 
nail  biting,  muscle  twitching  (4--l)» 
Presence  of  apparent  nervous  disorders 
(describe), 


Appearance  of  Mental  Alertness:  Dull  (10} ;  Intermediate 

(9-1);  Bull  (0) _ 


The  follov/ing  scale  \'?as  used  to  classify  the  subjects 
on  the  basis  of  physical  examination: 

Class  1  85  -  100  points 

Class  2  70  -  84  points 

Class  3  55  -  69  points 

Class  4 40  -  54  points 

Class  5  39  or  less  points 
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Measiirements  of  Body  BtdLld 

A  trained  technician  measured  each  child  for  the  26 
body  measurements  taken  of  all  subjects  in  human  nutrition 
studies  carried  out  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  as 
described  in  Mack  and  Smith  (6).   The  subjects  v/ere  weighed 
after  shoes,  outdoor  v/raps,  and  heavy  outer  clothing  were 
removed.  All  outer  garments  and  as  much  as  the  underwear  as 
is  necessary  for  locating  landmarks  were  removed  before  the 
measurements  were  taken. 

From  these  26  measurements,  16  indices  of  body  build 
were  calculated,  as  listed  by  Mack  and  Smith  ( 6  ) . 

In  this  study  the  Pryor  standard  was  applied  as  the 
scale  for  ascertaining  whether  or  not  the  weight  of  a  child 
followed  the  norms  for  a  considerable  number  of  children  of 
the  same  sex,  height,  and  hip  width* 

The  follox7ing  scale  was  used  for  classifying  the  subjects 
according  to  their  Pryor  rating: 

Class  1 Normal  T  10^ 

Class  2a 11  -  15%   underweight 

2b 11  -  15%   overweight 

Class  3a 16  -  20^  underweight 

3b 16  -  20^  overweight 

Class  4a 21  -  25^  underv/eight 

4,b 21  -  25^  overweight 

Class  5a 26^  and  more  underv/eight 

5b 26^  and  more  overweight 
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Determination  of  Skeletal  Status 

Roentgenogram  Methods  The  stage  of  maturity  of  the 

skeleton  of  the  child  and  the  degree  of  mineralization  of 

the  bones  were  determined  by  the  use  of  roentgenograms. 

Calcium,  phosphorus,  protein,  and  vitamin  D  all  contribute 

to  the  status  of  the  human  skeleton.  The  roentgenogram  is 

not  a  specific  test  for  the  lack  of  any  one  dietary  factor, 

but  it  gives  a  composite  picture  of  all  the  contributing 

factors  in  their  relation  to  bone  grovrth. 

The  progress  of  maturation  in  each  child  was  ;1udged  by 

comparing  the  roentgenograms  of  such  parts  as  the  hand,  el- 

bov/,  foot,  and  knee  with  standards.  The  chronological  age 

was  compared  vj-ith  the  skeletal  maturation  age  as  judged  by 

the  standards  set  up  by  Todd  (14).  The  following  scale  was 

used  for  skeletal  maturity: 

Class  1  Same  as  chrorplogical  age  and 

above,  or  6  months  retarded 

Class  2  .........  6.1  -  9  months  retarded 

Class  3  •• 9.1  -  12  months  retarded 

Class  4 12.1  -  IS  months  retarded 

Class  5  IB.l  months  and  over 

In  obtaining  further  information  about  skeletal  status, 
the  mineral  density  was  also  taken  into  consideration.  A 
child  may  reach  a  maturation  status  compatible  with  his 
chronological  age,  and  yet  his  degree  of  mineralization  may 
not  be  satisfactory.  The  degree  of  mineralization  in  this 
study  v/as  determined  by  a  microphotometer,  rebuilt  from  a 


*i.. 
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Type  B  Moll  recording  instrument  as  described  by  Mack  and 
Smith  ( 6 ) •  The  following  rating  scale  was  used  for  mineral 
density: 
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Dental  Examination  for  Carles 
A  doctor  of  dental  surgery  made  a  complete  record  of 
the  mouth  of  each  subject  of  the  study*  The  report  was 
checked  on  the  Bosworth  Service  Form  No*  2.     All  previous 
fillings  and  all  unfilled  cavities  were  noted  on  the  chart. 
Abnormal  conditions  of  the  mouth  were  recorded*  Deciduous 
teeth  and  the  extent  of  caries  were  noted.  The  general 
condition  of  the  soft  tissues  was  rated  according  to  a 
simple  scale  and  described. 

The  mouth  was  scored  on  the  basis  of  an  arbitrary  10- 
point  score  according  to  the  extent  of  caries  present  as 
indicated  by  the  mouth  examination. 

Class  1 9  -  10  points 

Class  2 7-  8  points 

Class  3 5-  6  points 

Class  4 3-  4  points 

Class  5  1-  2  points 


Calculation  of  Slump 
Slump  was  calculated  as  the  percentage  loss  in  changing 
from  a  horizontal  to  a  standing  position,  and  from  a  sitting 
to  a  stem  end  position.  Standing  slump  ifiras  the  percentage 
loss  in  standing  height  and  sitting  sltmip  was  the  percentage 
loss  in  sitting  height.  Slump  is  believed  to  be  associated 
in  some  manner  with  muscle  tonus,  although  the  data  are  not 
yet  sufficient  to  be  conclusive. 
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Arbitrary  Rating  Score  for  Classification  of  Sub.iects 

Horizontal  Helc^ht--Standing  Height  ^  ^qq  ^   percentage  slump 

Horizontal  iieignt  ^^  standing 

Stem  ^^"^^^l^^^l"^  height  ^  ^^^  ^  percentage  sltmp  in  sitting 

Class  1 0  -  1.99^ 

Class  2 2  -  3.99^ 

Class  3  A   -  5.99^ 

Class  4- 6  -  7.99^ 

Class  5  8  -10.00^ 


Meastirement  of  Plantar  Contact 
Plantar  contact  was  calculated  as  the  ratio  between  the 
percentage  of  the  sole  of  the  foot  touching  a  smooth  surface 
when  the  child  was  standing  and  \7hen  he  was  sitting  according 


to  the  formula: 


ratio  =  standing  percent 
^^^^°    sitting  percent 


The  degree  of  plantar  contact  v/hen  the  subject  w^as 
sitting  was  also  calculated.  This  was  the  average  percentage 
of  the  area  of  the  soles  of  the  two  feet  touching  a  smooth 
surface  taken  when  the  subject  was  in  a  sitting  position. 

There  is  some  indication  of  a  relationship  between  a 
subjecUs  Plantar  contact  and  his  past  nutritional  history, 
although  the  data  collected  are  not  yet  sufficient  in  number 

to  be  conclusive. 

Plantar  Contact  Rating  Score 

Class  1 1.09  and  under 

Class  2 1.10  -  l.U 


"VM 
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Class  3  1.15  -  1.19 

Class  4- 1»20  -  1.24 

Class  5  1.25  and  over 

Plantar  Contact  Average  Percentage  of  Sitting  Feet  Touching 

Class  1 0  -  69.99 

Class  2 70  -  77.99 

Class  3  78  -  85.99 

Class  U 36  -  92.99 

Class  5 93  -  100.00 

Measurement  of  Hemoglobin  Status 
The  standard  Newcomer  method  was  used  to  determine  the 
amount  of  hemoglobin  in  the  blood  in  terms  of  grams  of  hemo- 
globin per  100  cc  of  blood. 

The  subjects  were  classified  by  the  follov/ing  rating 

score: 

Class  1 13.0  grams/100  cc  and  above 

Class  2 12.99  -  11.5 

Class  3 ll.>49  -  10.0 

Class  4 9.99  -  7.5 

Class  5  7.4.9  grams/100  cc  and  below 

Measurement  of  Vitamin  A  Status 
Each  subject  was  given  the  optical  test  for  dark 
adaptation  using  the  biophotometer.  This  test  is  based  upon 
the  conceded  fact  that  retarded  dark  adaptation  in  a  human 
subject  is  distinct  avitaminosis,  and  that  hemeralopia  is  one 
of  the  first  indications  of  vitamin  A  deficiency.  The 
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explanation  of  this  has  been  fonnd  to  lie  in  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  chemical  relationship  between  the  vitamin  A  avail- 
able in  the  body  and  the  visual  purple  in  the  retina,  and 
j   that  the  ability  to  regenerate  this  pigment  after  light 

bleaching  is  associated  with  the  amount  of  vitamin  A  supplied 
to  the  eye  by  the  blood  stream. 

The  method  of  conducting  this  test  is  outlined  by  Mack 

and  Smith  ( 6 ) • 

The  bright  light  factor  is  the  minimum  number  of  milli- 
f   foot  candles  of  light  intensity  reqiilred  by  the  subject  to 
detect  the  center  dot  of  the  quincunx,  or  the  end-point  in 
the  hiophotometer  after  the  expos  lire  of  the  subject  to  the 
standard  light  source  in  the  instrument  for  5  minutes,  follow- 
ing a  10  minute  initial  period  in  darkness.  In  general,  the 
procedure  of  the  tests  has  the  following  steps: 

1.  Test  the  subject  immediately  upon  entry  to  a  dark 
room  to  acquaint  him  with  the  instrument. 

2.  Test  after  10  minutes  in  darkness. 

3.  After  subject  has  looked  at  a  standard  bright  light 
i   for  5  minutes,  the  test  is  given  20  to  25  seconds  after  the 
I   bright  light  has  been  turned  off. 

4-.  Test  Zi   minutes  after  bright  light. 

5.  Test  5  minutes  after  bright  light. 

6.  Test  7j  minutes  after  bright  light. 

7.  Test  10  minutes  after  bright  light. 
The  total  integration  factor  represents  in  one  value  or 
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index  a  simnnation  of  the  responses  of  tests  number  2,  3,  A, 
5  6,  and  7.  Since  the  bright  light  factor  has  been  deemed 
to  be  the  most  significant^  the  rating  scale  is  based  upon  it* 

Bright  Lirrht  Factor  Rating  Scale 


Class  1  • 
Class  2  • 
Class  3  • 
Class  4-  • 
Class  5  • 


.  0.00  -  0*30  millifoot  candles 

.  0.31  -  0.60  millifoot  candles 

•  0.61  -  1.09  millifoot  candles 

.  1.10  -  3 •59  millifoot  candles 

.  3.60  millifoot  candles  and  above 


Measurement  of  Vitamin  C  Status 

The  capillary  wall  fragility  test,  using  Logan's  method 
(4),  by  means  of  a  Dalldorf  resistometer  v/as  used  on  each 
sublect.   In  this  test,  described  by  Mack  and  Smith  (6), 
the  areas  in  the  cubital  fossa  region  of  the  left  arm  are 
tested  one  at  a  time  until  the  least  negative  pressure  is 
reached,  v^-hich,  for  a  sustained  period  of  one  minute,  v^ill 
produce  a  4+  hemorrhage.  A  4+  brealc  is  a  complete  hemorrhage 
of  the  area  covered  by  the  vacuum  cup  of  this  instrument. 

The  rating  for  classification  of  the  subjects  is  based 
on  the  following  score: 


Class  1 


no  break 55.60  cm 

1+  break 55.60  cm 


Class  2  2+  or  3+  break  at  50,  55i  and  60  cm 

Class  3  4+  break  at  50,  55,  and  60  cm 

Class  4  3+  or  4+  break  at  40  and  45  cm 

Class  5  4+  break  at  30  and  45  cm 
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P  R  ESENTATIOW   OF   DATA 
The  data  on  nutritional  statiis  and  the  cons-umption  of 
nutrients  and  of  foods,  as  compiled  in  the  stvidy,  are  pre- 
sented in  tabular  and  graphic  forms  as  follows: 

Table  I   -  Socio-Economic  Rating  and  Nutritional  Status  of 

Children  According  to  Racial  and  National 
Background Pages  30  -  40. 

The  following  concerning  the  subjects  of  the 
study  are  incl\xied  in  this  table:  1.  sex, 
2.  age,  3.  income,  4-  education,   5.  phy- 
sical home,   6.  physical  examination  by 
visual  inspection,  the  rating  and  class,  7. 
dental  examination  for  caries,  the  rating 
and  class,  8.  hemoglobin,  the  average  and 
class,  9.  plantar  contact,  classes  a  and  b, 
10.  percentage  loss  of  height  dicing  sitting 
and  standing,  11.  Pryor  weight  status  and 
class,  12.  biophotometer  response  to  bright 
light,  total  integration,  and  class,  13. 
capillary  wall  resistance  class,  14.  maturity 
Todd  standard  comparison  of  chronological  age 
and  class,  and  15.  mineral  density  class. 

Table  II  -  Summary  of  Socio-Economic  Background  and  Nutrition- 
al Status  of  Ma^or  Racial-National  Groups. 

Table  III  -  Nutrient  Intake  of  Children  According  to  Racial 

and  National  Background Pages  42  -  52. 

The  following  concerning  the  subjects  of  the 

study  are  incliided  in  this  table:  1.  energy, 

2.  protein,  3.  fat,  4.  carbohydrate,  5. 
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calcium,  6.  phosphorus,  7#  iron,  8.  vita- 
min A,  9»  thiamin,   10.  ascorbic  acid,  and 
11.  riboflavin* 

Table  IV  -  Siommary  of  Nutrient  Intake  of  Children  of  Major 

Racial  and  National  Backs:ro\md  Groups. 

Table  V  —  Intake  of  Major  Food  Groups  and  Sub-groups  by- 
Children  of  Different  Racial  and  National  Back- 
grounds   Pages  54  -  75* 

The  following  concerning  the  subjects  of  the 
study  are  included  in  this  table:  1*  milk, 
2.  potatoes,  3.  tomatoes  and  citrus  fruits, 
4.  green,  leafy,  and  yellow  vegetables,   5» 
dried  beans,  peas,  and  nuts,  6.  dried  fruits, 
7.  other  vegetables  and  fruits,  S.   lean  meat, 
poultry,  and  fish,   9.  flour,  baked  goods,  and 
assorted  cereals,  10.  fatty  goods,   11.  sugars, 
and  12.  miscellaneous.  These  in  turn  are  bro- 
ken down  to  show  the  individual  daily  con- 
simption  of  forty-six  separate  food  items. 

Table  VI  -  Summary  of  Intake  of  Major  Food  Groups  and  Sub- 
groups by  Children  of  Different  Racial  and  National 
Background Pages  76  -  77 

Figure  1  -  Average  family  income  of  major  racial  and  national 

background  groiips. 
FigOTe  2  -  Average  family  education  of  major  racial  and 

national  background  groups. 
Figure  3  -  Average  physical  home  rating  of  major  racial  and' 

national  background  groups. 
Figure  4  -  Average  physical  examination  rating  of  major 

racial  and  national  backgroimd  groups. 
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Figiire  5  -  Average  physical  examination  class  of  major  racial 

and  national  background  groups. 
Figure  6  -  Average  dental  examination  rating  of  major  racial 

and  national  background  groups. 
Figi^re  7  -  Average  dental  examination  class  of  major  racial 

and  national  background  groups. 
Figure  8  -  Average  hemoglobin  of  major  racial  and  national 

background  groups. 
Figure  9  -  Average  hemoglobin  class  of  major  racial  and 

national  background  groups. 
Figure  10  -  Average  sitting  plantar  class  of  major  racial  and 

background  groups. 
Figure  11  -  Average  standing  plantar  class  of  major  racial  and 

national  background  groups. 
Figure  12  -  Average  sliimp  during  standing  class  of  major 

racial  and  national  background  groups. 
Figure  13  -  Average  slump  during  sitting  class  of  major 

racial  and  national  background  groups. 
Figure  M  -  Average  Pryor  weight  status  of  major  racial  and  . 

national  backgroi:ind  groups. 
Fig\ire  15  -  Average  biophotometer  bright  light  test  of  major 

racial  and  national  background  groups. 
Figure  16  -  Average  biophotometer  total  integration  of  major 

racial  and  national  background  groups. 
Figure  17  -  Average  biophotometer  class  of  major  racial  and 

national  background  groups. 
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Figure  18  -  Average  capillary  wall  resistance  class  of  major 

racial  and  national  background  groiips* 
Figiire  19  -  Average  maturity  age  "by  Todd  standards  of  major 

racial  and  national  background  groups. 
Figure  20  -  Average  maturity  age  class  of  major  racial  and 

national  background  groups. 
Figure  21  -  Average  mineral  density  class  of  major  racial 

and  national  background  groups. 
Figure  22  -  Average  intake  of  energy-giving  foods  by  major 

racial  and  national  backgroimd  groups. 
Figure  23  -  Average  intake  of  protein  by  major  racial  and 

national  background  groups. 
Figure  24  -  Average  intake  of  fat  by  major  racial  and  national 

background  groups. 
Figure  25  -  Average  intake  of  carbohydrate  by  major  racial 

and  national  background  groups. 
Figure  26  -  Average  intake  of  calcii:im  by  major  racial  and 

national  background  groups. 
Figure  27  -  Average  intake  of  phosphorus  by  major  racial  and 

national  background  groups. 
Figure  28  -  Average  intake  of  iron  by  major  racial  and  nation- 
al background  groups. 
Figure  29  -  Average  intake  of  vitamin  A  by  major  racial  and 

national  background  groups. 
Figure  30  -  Average  intake  of  thiamin  hydrochloride  by  major 

racial  and  national  background  groups • 
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Figure  31  -  Average  intake  of  ascorbic  acid  by  major  racial 


and  national  backgroimd  groups. 
Figure  32  -  Average  Intake  of  riboflavin  by  major  racial  and 

national  background  groups. 
Figure  33  -  Average  intake  of  milk  and  milk  products  (except 

butter)  by  major  racial  and  national  background 

groups. 

Figure  34  -  Average  Intake  of  potatoes  and  s?,reet  potatoes  by 

major  racial  and  national  background  groups. 

Figure  35  -  Average  intake  of  tomatoes  and  citrus  fruit  by 

Iftajor  racial  and  national  background  groups. 

Figure  36  -  Average  intake  of  green,  leafy,  and  yellow  vege- 
tables by  major  racial  and  national  background 

groups. 
Figure  37  -  Average  intake  of  dried  beans,  peas  and  nuts  by 

major  racial  and  national  background  groups. 
Figure  38  -  Average  intake  of  other  vegetables  and  fruits  fey 

major  racial  and  national  background  groups. 
Figure  39  -  Average  intake  of  eggs  by  major  racial  and 

national  background  groups. 
Figure  40  -  Average  intake  of  lean  meat,  poultry,  and  fish 

by  major  racial  and  national  backgromd  groups. 
Figure  41  -  Average  intake  of  flour,  baked  goods,  and  assort- 
ed cereals  by  major  racial  and  national  background 

groups. 
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FigTire  4-2  -  Average  intake  of  fatty  foods  by  major  racial 

and  national  backgroimd  groups. 
Figure  4-3  -  Average  intake  of  siagar  by  major  racial  and 

national  background  groups. 
Figure  M  -  Average  intake  of  vitamin  s\:ipplements  by  major 

racial  and  national  background  groups. 
Fig-ore  45  -  Average  intake  of  twelve  ina;Jor  food  groups  by 
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jor  racial  and  national  backgroimd  groups 
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Figure  2  -  Average  Family  Education 
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Figure   3   -  Average  Physical  Home  Rating 
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Figure  4-  -  Average  Physical  Examination  Rating 
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Figure  6  -  Average  Dental  Examination  Rating 
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Figure  7  -  Average  Dental  Examination  Class 
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Figure  8  -  Average  Hemoglobin 
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Figijre  9  -  Average  Hemoglobin  Class 
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Figure  10  -  Average  Sitting  Plantar  Class 
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Figure  11  -  Average  Standing  Plantar  Class 
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Figure  12  -  Average  Slijmp  During  Standing  Class 
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Figure  13  -  A  verage  Slvnnp  During  Sitting  Class 
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Figure  14  -  Average  Pryor  V/eight  Status 
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figure  15  -  Average  Blophotometer  Bright  Light  Test 
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Figure  16  -  Average  Biophotometer  Total  Integration 
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Figure  17  -  Average  Biophotometer  Class 
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Figure  18  -  Average  Capillary  ?/all  Resistance  Class 
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Figure  19  -  Average  Maturity  Age  by  Todd  Standards 
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Figure  20  -  Average  Maturity  Age  Class 
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Flgiire  21  -  Average  Mineral  Density  Class 
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Figure  22  -  Average  Intake  of  Energy-Giving  Foods 
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Figure  23  -  Average  Intake  of  Protein 
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Figure  24  -  Average  Intake  of  Fat 
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Figure  25  -  Average  Intake  of  Carbohydrates 
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Figiire  26  -  Average  Intake  of  CalciiJin 
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Figiire  27  -  Average  Intake  of  Phosphorus 
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Figure  28  -  Average  Intake  of  Iron 
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Figiire  29  -  Average  Intake  of  Vitamin  A 
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Figure  30  -  Average  Intake  of  Thiamin  Hydrochloride 
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Figure  31  -  Average  Intake  of  Ascorbic  Acid 
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Figure  32  -  Average   Intake  of  Riboflavin 
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Figure  33  -  Average   Intake  of  I;!ilk  and  Milk  Products 
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Figure   34  -  Average  Intake  of  Potatoes  and  Sweet  Potatoes 
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Figure   35  -  Average  Intake   of  Tomatoes  and  Citrus  Fruits 
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^ioUre  36  -  Jlverage  Intake  of  Green,  Leafy,   and  Yellow  Vegetables 
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figure  37  -  Average  Intake  of  Dried  Beans,  Peas,  &  Nuts 
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Figure  38  -  Average   Intake   of  Other  Vegetables  and  Fruits 
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Figure  39  -  Average  Intake  of  £ggs 
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Figure  40  -  Average  Intake   of  Lean  Meat,    Poultry,    and  Fish 
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figure  41  -  Average  Intake  of  Flour,  Baked  Goods,  and  Assorted  Cereals 
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Figure  42  -  Average  Jntake  of  Fatty  Foods 
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Figure  43  -  -average   Intake   of  Sugar 
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Figure  44  -  Average  Intake   of  Vitamin  Supplements 
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DISCUSSIQK  0  F  F  I  N  D  I  U  G  S 


The  subjects  of  this  study  were  789  children  of  school 
age,  all  living  in  the  anthracite  coal  region  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  family  histories  gave  20  groupings  of  different  pure 
nationality  descent  and  89  groupings  in  v;hich  the  father  and 
mother  were  each  from  a  different  pure  nationality.  The  num- 
ber of  subjects  varied  in  the  groups  from  102  in  the  American 
to  one  subject  in  each  of  49  other  groups. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  discussion,  only  those  nation- 
ality groupings  were  selected  which  contained  ten  or  more  sub- 
jects. There  were  sixteen  of  such  groupings,  as  follows: 

1.  American  102  subjects. 

2.  English  29  subjects. 

3.  German  34  subjects. 

4.  Irish  65  subjects. 

5.  Italian  61  subjects. 

6.  Jewish  42  subjects. 

7.  Lithuanian  28  subjects. 

8.  Polish  69  subjects. 

9.  Russian  31  subjects. 

10.  Slovak  17  subjects. 

11.  Syrian  32  subjects. 

12.  Welsh  17  subjects. 

13.  iimerican  Negro  14  subjects. 

14.  English-V/elsh  10  subjects. 
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15 •  Gferman-Irish  10  subjects* 

16*  Irish-German  10  subjects • 

In  the  last  three  groups,  the  racial  or  national  back- 
ground of  the  mother  is  listed  first  and  that  of  the  father 
is  listed  last* 

In  the  second  part  of  the  discussion,  all  groups  are  con* 
sidered,  with  the  dietary  habits  and  nutritional  well-being 
of  the  children  with  one  part  of  a  certain  racial  or  national 
background  compared  with  those  in  which  both  parents  are  of 
the  same  descent • 


I! 
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FINDINGS  ON  SIXTEEN  MAJOR  RACIAL  AND  NATIONAL  GROUPS 

looms.,  Sdugatlon,  PhvsiGfl],  hoh^q 

The  average  class  for  the  incomes  of  the  families  of  all 
of  the  children  fell  between  a  high  value  of  class  3.1  for  the 
Jewish  and  a  low  of  class  4.2  for  the  American  Negro  out  of 
a  class  range  of  1  -  5,  with  Class  1  the  highest  class.  The 
English  and  the  ^elsh  were  next  to  the  Jewish  in  income.  Jiiach 
averaged  class  3.2.  The  German-Irish  averaged  class  3.9, 
which  is  lower  than  any  of  the  nationalities  except  the  American 
Negro.  It  should  be  remembered  that  Class  1  includes  incomes 
of  $6000  and  over,  with  classes  4  and  5  falling  below  $1000, 
and  hence  it  is  seen  that  the  average  family  incomes  of  none 
of  the  groups  in  the  study  were  high. 

The  average  family  education  class  of  the  groups  of  chil- 
dren showed  a  spread  from  class  3.4  for  the  Jewish  to  class 
5.0  for  the  Gennan-Irish,  and  Lithuanian  respectively.  All 
of  the  other  racial  or  national  groups  in  the  range  of  class 
averages  from  3.9  to  4.9.  The  English  average  class  was  next 
highest  to  the  Jewish.  From  this  it  is  seen  that  the  edu- 
cational level  of  the  families  tended  toward  the  lower  rather 
than  the  higher  classifications  used  in  the  Pennsylvania  mass 
studies  in  human  nutrition,  and  that  most  of  the  parents  were 
only  of  high  school  level  or  below.  Moreover,  the  spread  in 
parental  educational  level  of  the  16  groups  under  discussion 
was  not  great. 

There  was  a  spread  only  of  21  points  between  the  highest 
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and  the  lowest  average  physical  home  rating  among  the  16  groups 

« 

The  English  had  the  highest  average  rating,  which  was  85  points 
The  Jewish  and  the  German- Irish  were  next,  each  having  av- 
erage scores  of  84  points^  Twelve  other  groups  had  average 
scores  between  72  and  80  points*  The  average  score  of  the 
Anerican  Negro  was  64  points,  or  eiglit  points  lower  than  any 
other  group*  The  average  physical  home  classes  place  16  groups 
in  Class  B  and  one  in  Class  C*  Since  there  is  such  a  simi- 
larity in  physical  home  rating,  this  should  not  be  an  important 
factor  for  variation  among  the  racial  and  national  groups* 

The  highest  physical  home  rating  of  the  Jewish  group  may 
be  accounted  for  by  their  income  and  education  averaging  the 
highest*  The  same  analysis  may  be  made  for  the  English  who 
also  have  high  incomes,  education  and  physical  home  rating 


avera,^es* 


The  lowest  physical  home  rating  which  is  that  of  the  Ameri- 
can Negro  may  be  related  to  their  average  income  which  was 
lowest  for  all  of  the  national  and  racial  groups. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  German- Irish,  with  one 
of  the  lowest  average  education  scores,  and  the  next  lowest 
average  income  rating  were  found  to  have  an  average  physical 
home  rating  which  was  as  high  as  that  of  the  Jews* 

In  closing  this  part  of  the  discussion  it  should  be  re- 
peated that  family  income  and  educational  ratings  of  the  chil- 
dren in  the  study  tended  to  be  low,  that  the  physical  home 
ratings  were  medium,  and  that  the  spread  of  the  three  socio- 
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economic  factors  namely,  income,  education,  and  dwelling  was 
sufficiently  small  to  preclude  them  from  being  the  chief 
factor  in  determining  differences  in  food  habits  and  nutri- 
tional  status  of  the  groups  in  the  study ♦ 

Respgnggs  iiSL  Nutrition  l&sl& 

Phyajg^l  SxfiminatJQn  -  The  Jewish  children  had  the  high- 
est average  visual  physical  examination  rating,  which  was  82 
points*   (See  Figure  4).  The  German-Irish  average  rating  was 
81,  while  the  ^American  Negro  and  Irish,  each,  had  an  average 
of  80  points.  The  lowest  visual  physical  examination  ratings 
were  for  the  Lithuanian  and  Russian  groups*  This  rating  was 
76  points.  Eight  of  the  16  groups  had  an  average  rating  either 
of  77  or  78  points. 

The  average  physical  examination  class  for  all  of  the 
groups  fell  between  1.7  and  2.2.   (See  Figure  5).  The  Jewish 
children  again  had  the  highest  class  average,  with  the  English 
ranking  second.  The  Gtermans  had  the  lowest  visual  physical 
examination  class  average. 

Dental  Examination  -  The  ikaerican  Negro  showed  the  highest 
average  dental  examination  rating;  this  was  8.2  points.   (See 
Figure  6).  Blackerby  (  1  )  reports  in  his  study  of  finding 
fewer  dental  defects  among  Negro  children  than  among  '^ite  chil- 
dren.  He  found  2.29  average  number  of  dental  defects  for  a 
negro  child  and  4.16  average  number  of  defects  for  a  white  child. 

The  Jewish  average  rating  was  7*6  points,  >vhich  is  just 
below  that  of  the  Anerican  Negro.  The  lowest  average  dental 
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rating  (6.0  points)  was  for  the  Russian  group.  Other  low 
average  ratings  were  shown  by  the  Slovak,  English-Welsh, 
and  Lithuanian  children. 

In,  the  dental  examination  class  averages,  as  shown 
in  Figure  7,  the  Jimerican  Negro  was  again  highest.  The 
Jewish  were  next  with  an  average  class  of  1.9.  The  Russian, 
Bnglish-V/elsh,  Lithuanian,  and  Slovak  averaged  the  lowest 
classes  of  2.6  and  2.7. 

Fourteen  of  the  racial  or  national  groups  found  were 
from  class  2.1  to  2.7  in  dental  classification.  This  placed 
the  groups  as  average  to  slightly  above  average  for  their 
dental  rating. 

Pgrnggigbin  -  The  average  hemoglobin,  (Figure  8),  ranged 
from  a  high  value  of  13.79  grams  per  100  c.c.  of  blood  for 
the  English- Welsh  to  a  low  of  12.80  grams  for  the  iimerican 
Negro.  All  but  two  groups  had  average  hemoglobin  values  above 
13.00  grams. 

The  average  hemoglobin  class,  (Figure  9),  ranged  from 
1.1  for  the  English-Welsh  to  class  1.7  for  the  7/elsh  and 
^rican  Negro.  XLl  of  the  groups  fell  between  classes  1  and 
2,  which  places  them  well  above  the  average  for  blood  hemo- 


globin. 


Contact  -  The  sitting  plantar  contact  class 


average  for  all  of  the  racial  and  national  groups  of  children 
came  within  the  range  of  one  class  (See  Figure  10).  The 
Irish,  American  Negro,  and  English-Welsh  children  were  highest. 
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with  an  average  class  of  1»5»  The  Polish  averaged  2*5  which 

the  lowest  for  any  of  the  groups •  The  average  throughout, 
with  respect  to  this  test,  were  relatively  high. 

The  average  for  the  standing  plantar  contact  class  (Figure 
11),  ranged  from  class  1#4  for  the  Welsh  to  class  2.6  for  the 
German-Irish.  All  groups  were  relatively  good  for  standing 
plantar  contact* 

Simp  During  Standing  ^^^   Sitting  •  The  Aaierlcan  Negro 
showed  the  greatest  average  slump  during  standing*   (See  Figure 
12).  His  class  average  was  1#9#  The  Lithuanian  and  the  Irish- 
German  averaged  class  1#0,  showing  that  they  had  the  least 
slump.  Ten  of  the  groups  were  in  an  average  class  of  !•!• 
These  represent  extremely  high  averages  throughout • 

The  4American  Negro  also  had  the  greatest  slump  during 
sitting  (class  3*4),  as  well  as  during  standing,  as  shown  in 
Figure  13 •  The  German-Irish  had  the  least  average  slump  dur- 


ing; 


sitting  (class  !•&) •     Seven  of  the  groups  scored  an  average 
class  of  2.5  or  below  in  sitting  slump* 

Prvor  We iyht  SJiaJiUS  -  All  of  the  racial  and  national 
groups  averaged  greater  than  the  standard  in  weight,  according 
to  the  Pry or  standards.   (See  Figure  14).  The  range  was  from 
+•  5.4  pounds  for  the  Russian  to-M6.7  pounds  for  the  Jewish. 
Seven  of  the  groups  were  within  the  -  10  pound  range  which 
is  rated  as  Class  1  in  this  study.  Nine  groups  (more  than  one- 
half)  averaged  more  than  10  pounds  over  weight  according  to 
the  standards  used.  The  percentage  of  children  which  were 
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over-weight,  and  those  which  were  under-weight  in  each  group, 
]Bff   the  Pryor  standards,  are  as  follows: 


American 

English 

German 

Irish 

Italian 

Jewish 

Lithuanian 

Polish 

Russian 

Slovak 

Syrian 

Welsh 

American  Negro 

English-Welsh 

German- Irish 

Irish-German 


1- weigh!  Children  ia  each  group > 

56.2% 
47.1% 
49.2% 
39.3% 
61.9% 
57.1% 
32.^ 
32.3% 
64.7% 
68.^ 
17.6% 
21.4% 
20.0% 
60.0% 
30.0% 


American 

English 

German 

Irish 

Italian 

Jewish 


q£,   Vnaer-Weight  children  j^  each  group, 

5.9% 
not  any  under- weight 
2.9% 

* 

1.5% 
1.6% 
not  any  under-weight 
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Lithuanian 
Polish 

Russian 
Slovak 
Syrian 
Welsh 

American  Negro 
English- Welsh 
German- Irish 
Irish- German 


not  any  under- weight 

not  any  under- weight 
not  any  under-weis-ht 

-^  Surf       ~ 

not  any  under- weight 

not  any  under-weight 
not  any  under-weight 
nat  any  under-weight 


It  should  be  noted  in  passing  that  the  Pryor  standards 
are  based  upon  measurements  of  large  numbers  of  ilmerican 
children,  and  hence  that  their  use  with  other  racial  and 
national  groups  may  not  be  valid.  They  are  used,  however, 
for  rough  comparative  purposes.  The  group  which  would  be 
expected  to  differ  most  widely  in  body  build  from  itoerican 
children  -  namely,  The  American  Negro,  has  been  found  by 
Schultz  (  13)  to  differ  little  from  white  i^ericans  in  physi- 
cal build.  This  investigator  studied  16  Negroes  as  to  nutri- 
tional status,  physical  status,  including  lung  volume  and  its 
sub- divisions,  blood  and  •available  fluid"  volumes,  basal 
oxygen  consumption,  heart  rate  and  blood  pressure,  and  res- 
ponse to  exercise  including  both  viscular  and  blood  changes. 
He  reported  that  the  weight  of  the  Negro  boys  related  to  the 
skeletal  build  compares  to  the  standards  set  up  by  McCloy 
for  ^erican  children.  This  investigator  did  not  report  on 
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food  consumption  and  its  relation  to  the  physical  status. 

S^gphOtometer  I&SL  Resnonafe  .  The  Irish-German  group 
averaged  the  lowest  number  of  millifoot  candles  (1.0210)  for 
the  bright  light  test  of  the  biophotometer.   (See  Figure  15). 
The  German  group  required  an  average  of  only  1.0281  millifoot 
candles  in  this  test,  which  placed  them  second  in  this  test. 
The  other  groups  had  an  average  of  1.1140  millifoot  candles 
or  more  for  this  test.  The  Italian  required  the  greatest 
average  millifoot  candles  of  1.4841.  The  Irish  required 
1.4369  and  the  German-Irish  1.4203. 

The  class  averages  for  the  bright  light  biophotometer 
test  and  the  total  integration  values  showed  the  same  general 
trend  as  the  millifoot  candle  average  values.  These  ranged 
froiri  class  3.0  to  class  3.6,  showing  a  generally  low  dark- 
ness adaptation  status. 

Capillary  Mil   Resistance  .  All  of  the  groups  were  in 
the  same  average  class  with  respect  to  the  capillaiy  wall  re- 
sistance test.   (See  Figure  18).  The  American  Negro  averaged 
the  highest  class  of  1.0.  The  Syrian  class  average  of  1.4 
was  the  lowest  for  the  groups.  ^1  the  national  and  racial 
groups  rated  high  in  this  particular  test. 

?]seietal  status  -  The  average  group  rating  for  the  skele- 
tal maturity  age  compared  with  the  chronological  age  ranged 
fPom-^0.9  months  for  the  Syrians  to  -  8.8  months  for  the 
^elsh.  This  comparison  was  made  according  to  the  Todd  Stan- 
dards (Figure  19).  The  classes  of  skeletal  maturity  follow 
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in  the  main  the  raw  data  for  this  factor,  with  the  Welsh 
and  the  American  L^egroes  tying  for  the  lowest  classification. 
As  in  the  esse  of  the  weight  standards,  the  Todd  skeletal 
maturity  standards  ..ere  based  upon  X-rays  of  American  chil- 
dren, and  hence  may  not  be  applicable  to  children  of  a  variety 
of  racial  and  national  descents. 

The  averao'e  mineral  density  class  by  racial  and  national 
groups  (Figure  21)  ranged  from  class  2.1  for  the  American  Negro 
to  class  3.5  for  the  .7elsh.   Mineral  density  was  relatively 
low  throughout  most  of  the  groups. 

Intake  of  ITutrients 
As  mentioned  under  Plan  _of  Procedure,  all  values  for  in- 
take of  the  respective  nutrients  have  been  calculated  on  the 
unit  person  basis  of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  so  as  to 
equate  the  children  to  a  somewhat  comparable  age  and  sex 
^asis. 

With  respect  to  energy  intake,  no  group  of  children  met 
the  3000-calorie  standard  recommended  by  the  National  Re- 
search Council  (3  ),   The  Slovaks  averaged  1685  calories  (See 
figure  22).   The  Italian,  American  Negro,  and  Russian  were 
just  above  the  Slovaks  in  6nergy  intake. 

The  German  group  averaged  2410  calories,  which  was  the 
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riigneat   average   intake.      The  Irish,  English,   and  Irish-German 
had  caloric   intakes  just  lower   than   the  Germans. 

It  is   surprising   to   find   the  .generally  low  caloric  in- 
take in   the  face  of  general   apparent  over-weight.     Particularly 
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is  it  noteworthy  that  the  Italian  children,  who  were  seriously 
low  in  caloric  intake,  on  the  average,  were  not  under-weight 
according  to  the  standards,  and  that  the  Slovaks,  who  were 
still  lower  in  energy  consun5)tion,  had  a  considerable  per- 
centage of  over-weight  in  the  group.  It  should  be  stated  here 
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wiSi,  one  wexgiio  suauaaras,  asxae  rrom  the  possible  fallacy 
which  has  been  presented,  are  susceptible  to  another  error  in 
that  the  author  of  the  standards  recommends  that,  if  a  child 
does  not  fall  within  the  height  range  for  his  age,  he  be 
judged  with  the  children  of  a  lower  age  group,  where  his 
height  may  fit.  This  tends  to  place  children  who  may  be 
short  for  their  age  into  a  group  of  younger  children,  thus 
giving  spurious  values  for  their  weight  status.  Many  chil- 
dren in  this  study  were  too  short  for  their  own  age  group, 
and  hence  were  judged  as  to  weight  status  by  the  method  just 
mentioned. 

A  better  criterion  of  physical  than  weight  is  probably 
found  in  skeletal  status.  Here  a  closer  relationship  between 
caloric  intake  and  skeletal  state  than  between  the  former  and 
weight  is  apparent  in  general,  although  there  is  not  absolute 
agreement  throughout. 

Protein  -  No  group  met  the  70-gram  protein  standard  re- 
commended by  the  National  Research  Council.  The  Slovaks 
had  the  lowest  average  consumption  of  42.9  grams  of  protein. 
(See  Figure  23).  The  German,  English,  and  Syrian  children 
were  the  highest  average  consumers  of  protein,  with  intakes 
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of  67.6,  67.4  and  67.3  grams,  respectively,  twelve  of  the 
groups  had  a  daily  average  intake  of  60  grams  or  more  of  pro- 
tein. The  relatively  low  protein  intake  in  general  may  be 
related  to  the  comparatively  poor  skeletal  status  of  the 
children  in  most  of  the  groups. 

Eaii  -  The  Germans  had  the  greatest  average  fat  intake 
(78.8  grams)  as  seen  In  Figure  24.  The  Irish,  English,  Syrian, 
German-Irish,  Anerican,  and  Irish-German  all  had  an  average 
intake  of  fat  above  70  grams  daily. 

The  Anerican  Negro  had  a  fat  average  intake  of  64.7 
grams.  The  Italian  average  fat  intake  was  66.8  grams.  These 
were  the  lowest  average  fat  intakes. 
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hydrate  intake  of  (157.1)  grams.   (See  Figure  26).  The  Slovak, 
Russian,  and  Anerican  Negro  also  had  lower  average  intakes 
of  carbohydrates. 

The  Germans  had  the  highest  average  intake,   that  of 
221.0  grams  of  carbohydrate.  The  English,  Irish,  Welsh, 
and  Irish-German  groups  all  consumed  more  than  200 »0  fframs 
of  carbohydrate  daily. 

CalgiWB  -  No  nationality  met  the  standard  of  0.8  grams  <£ 
calcium  recommended  by  the  National  Research  Council.   (See 
Figure  26.) 

The  Russians  averaged  the  lowest  calcium  intake  (0.30 
grams).  The  Slovak,  Italian,  Polish,  and  Lithuanian  all  aver- 
aged below  0.40  grams  of  calcium  intake.  This  is  only  one  half 
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of  the  total  requirement.  This  low  calcium  intake  by  most  of 
the  groups  is  undoubtedly  related  to  the  retarded  skeletal 
maturity  age   and  to  the  low  mineral  density  classes  of  most  of 
the  racial  and  national  groups.  The  narrow  range  of  calcium  at 
near  the  level  of  one-half  the  recommended  allowances,  and  the 


J.  mineral  aensity  classes,  most  of 


which  are  comparatively  low,  show  an  undoubted  relationship  be- 
tween these  two  factors. 

Phggp^Orws  -  No  nationality  met  t.he  ^^fl^^■^r  in+=vr»  «^  i  oo 


grams  of  phosphorus  recommended  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics. 
(See  Figure  27.)  The  English,  German,  and  Irish  were  Just 
under  this  standard,  with  1.28  grams,  1.24  grams,  and  1.24  grams 
average  daily  intake,  respectively. 

The  Slovak,  Polish,  and  Italian  groups  had  the  lowest  aver- 
age phosphorus  intake  of  0.91  grams,  0.91  grams,  and  0.96  grams, 
respectively. 

The  phosphorus  levels  of  the  different  groups  came  closer 
to  the  recommended  standard  of  the  Bureau  of  Home  isiconondcs  than 
did  the  calcium  averages.  This  corresponds  with  the  findings 
of  Stiebeling  and  Fhipard  (12),  and  with  those  of  Sanders  (10), 

lean  -  Nine  of  the  groups  had  daily  average  intakes  greater 
than  the  12.00  milligrams  recommended  by  the  National  Research 
Council.   (See  Figure  28.)  These  were  the  German-Irish,  the 
German,  the  English,  the  Irish,  the  Irish-German,  the  Jewish, 
the  American,  the  Syrian,  and  the  V/elsh  children.  The  German- 
Irish  group  had  an  average  intake  of  13.88  milligrams  of  iron. 
The  Slovaks,  on  the  other  hand,  had  an  intake  of  9.65  milligrams, 
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and  the  American  negro,  the  Russian,  and  the  Italian  children 
were  also  under  an  avera^^e  daily  intake  of  between  10.00  and 
11.00  milligrams,  which  is  considerably  below  the  standard. 

The  hemoglobin  averages  for  the  group  showed  a  very  narrow 
spread  which  approached  the  optimum  in  all  cases;  and  most  groups 
had  an  average  for  this  dietary  factor  which  is  not  generally  far 
below  the  standard. 

niaaiin  A--  The  Jewish  had  the  highest  average  vitamin  A 
intake  (7034  International  Units),  as  will  be  seen  from  Figure 
29.  The  English,  with  an  average  intake  of  6386  International 
Units,  were  next  high. 

The  Russians  were  lowest  in  vitamin  A  consumption,  with  an 
average  intake  of  3065  International  Units.  The  Slovak,  the 
Polish,  and  the  Lithuanian  groups  all  had  vitamin  A  intakes 
below  4000  International  Units  daily. 

All  of  the  other  12  groups  had  a  vitamin  A   intake  of  4000 
International  Units  or  over. 

The  English  and  Jewish  were  the  only  groups  that  met  the 
5000  International  Units  standard  recommended  by  the  National 
Research  Council. 

No  group  met  the  8000  International  Units  recommended  by 
'lunsell  (7  )  for  a  mixed  source  diet. 


V 


The  biophotometer  bright  light  response  showed  all  of  the 
groups  to  be  in  Class  3  or  below,  which  is  in  line  with  the  fact 
that  none  of  the  groups  met  the  recommended  allowance  for  this 
nutrient. 
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Thiamin 


of  tl'iamin  had  the  lowest  average  intake  of  this  nutrient.   (See 
Figure  30.)  The  Russian,  Italian,  Polish,  and  Araerican  negro 
groups  were  aleo  low,  with  average  intakes  of  330  International 
Units,  338  International  Units,  361  International  Units,  and 
358  International  units,  respectively. 

The  Syrians,  with  470  International  Units,  had  the  highest 
thiamin  intake.  The  English,  Irish,  and  Irish-German  all  had 
average  intakes  over  450  International  Units. 

No  group  met  the  1.8  milligrams  (approximately  600  Inter- 
national Units)  standard  recommended  by  the  National  Research 


Council. 


Acid 


est  average  intake  of  ascorbic  acid,  113  milligrams.  (See 
Figure  31.)  The  English  and  Irish-German  were  also  high  in 
this  respect.  Each  had  an  average  intake  of  91  milligrams. 

The  English-Welsh,  with  57  milligrams  had  the  lowest  vitamin 
C  intake.  The  American  negro  and  the  Polish  children  were  also 

lower  in  this  nutrient. 

Eight  of  the  groups  met  or  exceeded  in  average  intake  the 
76  milligram  standard  for  vitamin  C  recomraended  by  the  National 

Research  Council. 

Although  it  has  long  been  recognized  by  workers  in  the  human 
nutrition  field  that  capillary  wall  strength  is  not  a  specific 
test  for  avitaminosis  C,  nevertheless  it  is  believed  that  general 
under-nutrition  and  prolonged  low  intakes  of  this  vitamin  will 
lead  to  a  reduction  in  capillary  wall  resistance.  All  of  the 
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groups   rated  above  average   to   the  capillary  wall  reaistance 
test.     This   showed  a  relationship   to   the  fact   that   eight  groups 
met   the  optimum  recommended  standard,    and  that  no  group  was 
fcelow  the  50-milligram  minimum  standard  of  protection   for 
this  vitamin   suggested  by  Sherman   (11), 

Hiljoflavin   (vitamin  B2)   -  Ho  nationality  met   the  standard 
of  2,7  milligrams    (approximately  900  Sherman-Bourquin  units) 
recommended  by   the  National  Research  Council.      (See  Figure  32,) 
All  groups  were  more   than  50  per  cent,  under  the  standard. 

The  Jewish  had   the  highest  daily  intake  of  383  Sherman- 
Bourquin  units.      The  English  with  365  Sherman-Bourquin  units 
were  next  highest.     Eight   of   the  groups  had  average  intakes   of 
300  Sherman-Bourquin  units   or  over.     Eight  of  the  groups,    or 
one-half  of  the   total,    had  average  riboflavin  intakes  below  300 
Sherman-Bourquin  units,    less    than  one- third   of   the  present  re- 
quirement.     The  Russian  group  had   the  lowest   intake,    239  Sherman 
Eourquin  units. 

Q^^.^yo^,!   •   The   standard,    high,    and  low   values   for   the  re- 
spective nutrients   consumed  ty   the  different  groups  were  as 
follows: 
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Energy 

Protein 
Pat 

Carbohydrates 
Calcium 


Per  Unit 
Person 

Standard 

3000 

70 

none 

none 

0^8 


High 
2410 

57^6 

78.8 
216.2 
0.50 


Low 


1685  calories 
42.9  grams 
54.7  grams 
157.1  grams 
0.30  grams 
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Phosphorus 
Iron 
Vitamin  A 


Per  Unit 
Person 

1.32 

12.00 

8000  International  Units 

from  a  diet  with  con- 
siderable pro-vitamins 

5000  International  Units 
for  a  diet  in  which 
most  of  the  vitamin  A 
is  in  the  form  of  the 
vitamin  itself. 
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Low 


1#28 

13.88 
7084 


0.91  grams 
9.66  milligrams 


3065 


Vitamin  Bj^     600 


470 


Vitamin  C 


75 


Vitamin  Bg  900 


113 

383 


323  Interna- 
tional Units 

67  millig-rams 

239  Sherman- 
Bourquin 

Units 


with  Response  J^ 


V/hen  the  responses  of  the  different  racial  and  national  groups 
to  the  12  nutrition  tests  were  arranged  by  rank  order  of  scores 
and  these  scores  were  averaged,  the  groups  with  the  best  average 
score  for  the  nutrition  tests  were  those  for  the  groups  of  chil- 
dren whose  intake  of  the  different  food  nutrients  had  met  the  re- 
commended standard  in  the  greatest  number  of  nutrients. 

The  racial  or  national  groups  with  the  poorest  average 
score  for  their  rank  order  of  nutrition  test  responses,  had 
food  intake  which  met  the  recommended  standard  in  ohly  one  or 
two  of  the  essential  nutrients.   This  was  also  the  case  with 
the  groups  rating  high  by  the  visual  physical  examination  made 
by  a  pediatrician.  The  groups  v;ith  the  six  highest  average 
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ratings  for  the  physical  examinations,  had  dietary  intakes 
of  the  nutrients  which  met  or  exceeded  the  recommended  allow- 
ances 11  out  of  a  possible  48  times*  The  national  or  racial 
group  with  the  eight  lowest  average  physical  examination  rat- 
ings met  or  exceeded  recommended  dietary  intake  of  these  nu- 
trients only  eight  out  of  a  possible  80  times.  It  should  be 
noted  again  that  the  number  of  nutrients  in  which  the  various 
groups  v/ere  adequate  was  low  in  all  cases,  and  that  the  average 
responses  to  the  tests  were  low,  and  tended  to  show  a  very  nar- 
row average  spread* 

In  closing  this  part  of  the  discussion,  it  was  found  that 
energy,  protein,  calcium,  vitamin  ^,  vitamin  Bi,  and  vitamin  B2 
failed  to  meet  the  recommended  standards  in  the  case  of  all  of 
the  racial  and  national  groups.  Coupled  with  this  there  was 
found  to  be  medium  physical  examination  ratings,  medium  dental 
ratings,  medium  to  high  plantar  contact  and  slump  scores,  poor 
darkness  adaptation,  and  medium  to  poor  skeletal  status,  in 
the  main  for  the  various  groups.  Iron  and  vitamin  C  were  ade- 
quate, generally,  and  hemoglobin  and  capillary  wall  strength 
were  high.  Weight  status  tended  toward  adequate  and  even  over- 
weight, but  this  is  not  a  good  criterion  of  nutritional  well- 
being,  particularly  since  the  standards  were  developed  for 
^erican  children. 

Milk  and  Milk  Products  -  The  Welsh  consumed  the  greatest 
amount  of  milk  products  (See  Figure  33.)  The  i^inglish,  German, 
Irish,  and  German-Irish  were  also  higher  than  the  other  eleven 
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groups  in  milk  consumption*  The  Welsh,  the  American  negro,  and 
the  Irish-German  children  did  not  show  any  use  of  cream  or 
cream  soup.  The  Irish-German  used  very  little  cheese.  The 
Russian  and  German-Irish  were  the  greatest  users  of  cream  soups, 

The  English,  Italian,  American,  and  Jewish  groups  showed 
the  greatest  average  use  of  cheese. 

In  no  case  did  the  average  milk  consumption  exceed  420 
grams,  which  is  one  and  three-fourths  cups  per  dayj  and  one 
group  (Russian)  had  an  average  consumption  less  than  1  cup. 

In  order  to  meet  the  nutrient  intake  recomaiended  by  the 
National  Research  Council  for  children,  the  intake  of  720  to 
960  grams  of  milk  has  been  considered  important^ 


Sweet' 


were  the  greatest  users  of  potatoes,  averaging  137  grams  daily 
(See  Figure  34).  The  -American,  English,  German,  Irish,  viTelsh, 
German- Irish,  and  Irish-German  groups  all  showed  an  intake  of 
more  than  100  grams  of  potatoes  daily. 

The  largest  quantity  of  sweet  potatoes  was  used  by  the 
Welsh  (6.3  grams  daily),  the  American  negro,  and  the  Syrian 
groups . 

The  English- Welsh  did  not  show  an  intake  of  any  sweet 
potatoes,  and  they  also  had  the  lowest  average  intake  of  white 
potatoes,  namely  -  69.6  grams. 


Citrus  Fruits 


tomatoes  and  citrus  fruits  to  some  extent.  The  Slovaks  averaged 
the  smallest  combined  intakes  of  these  two  kinds  of  foods, 
their  daily  intake  being  40  grams,  as  may  be  seen  in  Figure  35. 
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The  Lithuanian  children  consumed  the  lowest  average  intake  of 


tomatoes. 


The  Irish- German  and  the  Jewish  children  were  the  only- 
two  groups  consuming  more  than  100  grams  of  tomatoes  or  citrus 
fruits  or  a  combination  of  the  two.  The  daily  intake  of  this 
food  group  for  all  of  the  nationalities  averaged  between  one- 
sixth  and  one-half  of  a  cup  measure. 


Qreetij  Leafy T  ^q^   Yellow 


the  English- Welsh,  and  the  iinglish  groups  had  the  highest  in- 
take of  green,  leafy,  and  yellow  vegetables.  (See  Figure  36.; 
The  i^elsh  and  German-Irish  had  the  lowest  aver^^e  use  of 
this  vegetable  group. 

The  total  average  intake  for  all  of  the  national  and  ra- 
cial groups  was  between  35  grams  and  70  grams  daily. 

Green  vegetables  other  than  the  leafy  ones  were  used  more 
extensively  than  the  leafy  vegetables.  Carrots  constituted  the 
most  extensively  used  yellow  vegetable.  The  German  and 
Italian  children  made  the  greatest  use  of  green  peppers • 

Sriad  Bgaflfi,  Eaaa^  au^  Nuts  -  The  Germans  use§  the  great- 
est amount  of  dried  beans,  peas,  and  nuts,  or  16 • 7  grams  daily. 
(See  Figure  37.)  The  American  and  Gernian-Irish  groups  were 
also  higher  in  case  of  this  food  group  than  were  the  others. 

The  Lithuanian  and  the  German-Welsh  reported  the  lowest 
intake  of  this  group  of  legumes. 

Qther  Vegetables  slU^  FciiiiS  -  The  Syrian  and  Jewish  chil- 
dren made  the  most  extensive  use  of  the  general  group  of  foods 
called  ••other  fruits  and  vegetables. •♦  (See  Figure  38.) 
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The  Seman- Irish  children  showed  the  lowest  average  intake 
of  this  group  of  foods. 

All  of  these  national  and  racial  groups  showed  an  aver- 
age intake  of  these  foods  between  30  and  150  grains. 

More  fresh  or  canned  fruit  was  used  generally  than  dried 


XX'UX  u* 


More  of  the  "other  fruits"  were  used  than  "other  vege- 
tables." Corn  was  one  of  the  "other  vegetables"  averaging 
high  in  use. 

Eggfl  -  The  Jewish  group  gave  the  highest  average  intake 
of  eggs  other  than  those  used  in  baking,  as  Figure  39  will 
show.  They  reported  28  grams  used  daily.  This  was  slightly 
over  one-half  an  egg,   considering  the  average  weight  of  an 
&gg   to  be  50  grams. 

The  Germans  were  lower  in  use  of  eggs  than  any  other  na- 
tional group.  They  reported  using  an  average  of  two  grams  of 
this  food  daily. 

The  other  14  nationalities  reported  using  between  13  and 
20  grams  of  egg   daily  on  the  average  -  a  relatively  small  frac- 
tion of  an  egg* 

L&i^  Meat,  Poultry  aad  Fish  -  The  Syrians  had  the  highest 
intake  of  lean  meat  of  any  of  the  racial  or  national  groups 
(113.3  grams).  (See  Figure  40.)  The  Jewish  showed  the  lowest 
intake  of  lean  meat  (43.4  grams) ,  but  the  highest  average  in- 
take of  poultry,  glandular  organs,  and  fish.  The  Jewish, 
Lithuanian,  Polish,  Russian,  and  Slovak  groups  reported  the 
greatest  intake  of  meat  soup  (nearly  one-half  cup  daily) ^ 
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Whereas  the  Syrian,  Welsh,  and  -American  children  had  the  low- 
est average  intake  of  this  food  product. 
Flour y  Baked  ^QSi^^ 


-  All  of  the  national 
and  racial  groups  used  between  115  grams  and  160  grams  of  white 
bread  daily.  The  Syrians  used  the  most  whole  grain  bread  (3.3 
grams  daily,  on  the  average).  Four  groups  did  not  use  any 
whole  grain  bread  whatever.  These  were  the  Slovaks,  the  AmerU 
can  Negroes,  the  English-Welsh,  and  the  Irish-German. 

The  German,  English,  Jewish,  Syrian,  and  English-Welsh 
groups  had  the  greatest  use  of  desserts  of  the  type  which  in- 
cluded cake,  pie  and  other  pastries. 

The  Syrian,  Italian,  and  Russian  groups  were  the  highest 
users  of  macaroni,  noodles,  and  spaghetti. 

The  Welsh  made  practically  no  use  of  cereals,  while  the 
Russian  averaged  only  one  gram  daily. 

Fatty  Foods  -  The  Irish  averaged  28.7  grams  of  butter  daily 

as  Figure  42  shows.  The  Syrian,  -American,  Irish-German  and 

English  were  also  high  in  fat  intake.  They  averaged  more  than 

23  grams  of  fat  daily.  The  Italians  had  the  lowest  average 

butter  intake  (11.7  grams).  All   of  the  other  fifteen  national 

or  racial  groups  averaged  nearly  a  tablespoon  or  more  of  butter 
daily . 

The  Irish-German  children  used  4.9  grams  of  salt  pork. 
This  was  the  highest  average  intake  of  any  of  the  groups.  The 
American  used  the  largest  amounts  of  miscellaneous  other  fats, 
averaging  3.1  gTams  daily. 
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Sugac  -  No  national  group  used  more  than  12  grams  of 
sugar  daily.   (See  Figure  43)  The  English,  German,  and  Irish 
averaged  between  11  and  12  grams  of  this  commodity,  less  than 
half  of  which  was  white  sugar. 

The  Jewish  reported  the  lowest  use  of  sugar  (about  three 
grams  daily). 

The  Germans  made  the  greatest  use  of  candy.  The  Irish- 
Geraian  children  averaged  the  highest  in  molasses,  while  the 
Syrians  were  the  highest  users  of  honey. 

Yltamin  9upplgment.f>  -  Nine  national  groups  used  vitamin 
supplements.   (See  Figure  44)  The  Germans  averaged  the 
highest  in  intake  of  these  supplements  (14.2  grams),  the  lat- 
ter being  chiefly  cod  liver  oil.  The  Italians  were  next  high- 
est in  vitamin  concentrate  consumption. 

The  greatest  use  was  made  of  cod  liver  oil. 
The  English,  German,  and  Irish  took  other  vitamin  supple- 
ments besides  cod  liver  oil.  The  Syrians,  Welsh,  ^erican 
Negroes,  English-^Velsh,  German- Irish,  and  Irish-Germans  did 
not  show  any  use  of  vitamin  supplements  at  all. 


Summfirv 
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RacifiJ^  and 


Groupg 


-  All  of  the  findings  concerning  the  responses 
to  the  nutritional  status  tests,  the  consumption  of  nutrients, 
and  the  intake  of  major  food  groups  by  the  Anerican  born  chil- 
dren of  American  born  parents  and  grandparents  (except  Jewish 
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and  ITegroes)  may  be  summarized  briefly  thus.  The  itaerican  child 
ranked  sixth  in  family  income;  fourth  in  family  education; 
fifth  in  physical  home;  fourth  in  physical  rating  by  a  pedia- 
trician; seventh  in  dental  rating;  fifth  in  hemoglobin  rating; 
sixth  and  fifth,  respectively,  in  sitting  an 


.«-^    icra  K  •  e—i   i  •  i  i  •  •  i  %—t  r  i  i 


contact;  second  and  eleventh,  respectively,  in  standing  and 
sitting-  slump;  third  in  weight  status;  ninth  in  darkness  adapta- 
tion;  second  in  capillary  wall  strength;  eighth  in  skeletal 
maturity;  and  eighth  in  skeletal  mineral  density. 

In  intake  of  the  respective  nutrients,  he  was  adequate, 
according  to  the  standards  used  in  this  study,  only  in  iron, 
and  vitsunin  C;  this  will  probably  account  for  his  generally 
indifferent  response  to  the  vai'ious  tests  for  nutritive  state, 
^ide  from  being  below  the  standard  in  all  save  two  of  the 
nutrients,  he  was  exceedingly  low  in  protein,  calcium,  vita- 
min A,  and  vitamin  Bg, 

Anong  the  different  racial  and  national  groups,  he  was 
tenth  in  milk,  with  a  consumption  only  slightly  over  a  cup  a 
day;  fourth  in  potatoes,  with  one  large  potato  daily;  seventh 
in  tomatoes  and  citrus  fruits,  averaging  only  about  one-fourth 
cup  a  day;  sixth  in  green,  leafy,  and  yellow  vegetables,  av- 
eraging about  one-half  serving  daily;  second  in  dried  beans, 
peas,  and  nuts,  with  about  one  level  tablespoon  of  these  le- 
gumes daily,  on  the  average;  third  in  all  other  vegetables  a 
day,  averaging  one  large  or  two  very  small  servings;  twelfth 
in  eggs,  with  about  one-third  egg   daily;  eleventh  in  meat  (in- 
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eluding  lean  meat,  poultry,  fish,  and  glandular  metts),  eleventh 
in  liver,  included  also  in  the  latter  category  (one  good  serving 
of  meat  in  general  and  one  one -hundredth  of  a  serving  of  liver, 
daily),  and  eighth  in  fish  (about  one-twentieth  of  a  serving); 
fourth  in  butter,  averaging  one  and  one -half  tablespoons  daily; 
second  in  fats,  with  one  teaspoon  daily}  fourth  in  sugar,  with  an 
average  of  one  and  one-half  teaspoon;  eighth  in  cereals,  in- 
cluding an  average  of  five  slices  of  fcread,  one-half  a  serving 
of  cereal,  a  teaspoon  of  macaroni,  noodles,  or  spaghetti,  on 
the  average;  ninth  in  desserts  (other  than  fruit),  including 
two  small  cookies  or  one  small  piece  of  cake,  one-sixth  of  a 
piece  of  pie;  and  fourth  in  vitamin  supplements,  with  0*9  grams 
of  cod  liver  oil  daily.  He  was  second  highest  in  the  use  of 
soft  drinks,  although  the  average  was  only  about  a  bottle  a 
week. 

English  -  The  average  English  child  in  the  study  was 
adequate  only  in  phosphorus,  iron,  and  vitamin  C,  and  he  met 
the  standard  of  5000  International  Units  of  vitamin  A.     Since 
he  was  relatively  low  in  cod  liver  oil  consumption,  this  stan- 
dard is  probably  not  adequate  since  most  of  the  vitamin  A  in 
the  English  dietary  was  in  the  form  of  the  pro-vitamin.  A1- 
though  he  was  first  in  physical  home  rating  and  second  in 
family  income  and  education,  he  was  eleventh  in  over-all  rank- 
ing for  the  various  nutritional  status  scores,  with  good  hemo- 
globin, poor  dental  status,  retarded  skeletal  maturity  and 
poor  mineral  skeletal  density,  and  extremely  poor  darkness 
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adaptation 


In  food  consumption,   the  English  child  was  second  in 
milk  consurnption,   with  about  a  cup  and  a  fourth  a  dayj   second 
in  potatoes,   averaging  one  medium  to  one  large  potato  daily; 
thifd   in   tomatoes   and   cit.T»ns   -f-pin'ta.    w-JtVi   Q'h/Mi+    f\r>a-  +  u^-n^ 
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of  a  cup  daily;  second  in  leafy,  green  and  yellow  vegetables, 
with  about  one-half  of  a  serving  daily;  eighth  in  legumes, 
averaging  one-half  a  tablespoon  each  day;  fourth  in  other  vege- 
tables and  fruits,  'jvith  one  good  serving  a  day;  eighth  in  eggs, 
with  about  one-third  of  an  egg   each  day;  one-fifth  in  meat  con- 
sumption, with  one  large  serving  of  meat  a  day,  and  about  one- 
sixteenth  of  a  serving  each  of  liver  and  of  fish  a  day;  fourth 
in  butter,  averaging  one  and  one-half  tablespoons  a  day,  and 
twelfth  in  other  fats;  first  place  (shared  with  the  average 
German  child)  in  sugar,  the  latter  being  used  chiefly  in  tea 
and  coffee;  ninth  in  cereals,  with  five  slices  of  bread,  one- 
half  serving  of  cereal,  and  one-half  teaspoon  a  day  of  maca- 
roni, noodles,  or  spaghetti;  fourth  in  desserts  other  than 
fruit,  with  three  cookies  or  one  very  large  piece  of  cake 
daily,  and  about  one- sixth  of  a  piece  of  pie  and  one  serving 
of  other  non- fruit  desserts  each  day;  fifth  in  vitamin  sup- 
plements, chiefly  cod  liver  oil,  with  a  very  small  average  of 
other  supplements;  and  no  soft  drinks* 

Q^rman  -  The  average  Gennan  child  met  the  standard  dietary 
intake  recommended  for  four  nutrients;  which  were  phosphorus. 
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iron,  vitamin  A  (at  the  5000  I.  U.  level)  and  vitamin  G. 
His  dietary  intake  rated  as  high  as  any  of  the  other  groups 
in  this  respect.  His  response  to  the  nutritional  tests  was 
third  in  the  rank  order  of*  a^ror.arro  o««».^^  ..,u-_  *».- 
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of  all  of  the  scores  for  the  various  nutrition  tests  was 
averaged. 

The  average  German  child  was  fourth  in  income,  sixth  in 
education,  and  third  in  physical  home,  which  placed  him  among 
the  higher  ranking  groups  for  these  points.  He  was  sixth  in 
visual  physical  examination;  seventh  in  dental  rating;  sixth 
in  blood  hemoglobin;  second  and  sixth,  respectively,  for 
sitting  and  standing  plantar  contact;  second  for  both  standing 
and  sitting  slump;  first  in  weight  status,  since  he  came  with- 
in the  -  10  pound  range  considered  normal;  second  in  darkness 
adaptation,  which  may  be  expected  since  he  averaged  the  high- 
est in  use  of  cod  liver  oil;  second  in  capillary  wall  strength; 
seventh  in  skeletal  maturity  age;  and  fifth  in  skeletal  mineral 
density  rating. 

For  average  intake  of  food  nutrients,  the  German  child 
was  eighth  in  the  use  of  milk,  using  a  little  more  than  a  cup 
each  day;  fifth  in  potatoes,  which  represented  one  medium  to 
large  serving  daily;  fifth  in  tomatoes  and  citrus  fruits,  or 
a  little  over  one-fourth  of  a  cup  daily;  third  in  leafy,  green, 
and  yellow  vegetables  -  close  to  one-half  of  a  daily  serving; 
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first  in  use  of  dried  beans,  peas,  and  nuts,  averaging  a 

little  over  a  tablespoon  of  this  food  daily;  eleventh  in  other 
vegetables  and  fruits,  approximately  three-fourths  of  a 
serving  daily;  fifteenth,  or  lowest  for  the  groups,  in  the 
use  of  eggs,  which  averaged  too  small  an  amount  to  measure; 
fourth  in  the  use  of  meat,  (which  included  lean  meat,  poul- 
try, fish,  and  glandular  meat)  a  generous  serving  daily;  sixth 
in  use  of  liver,  included  above,  and  third  in  the  use  of 
fish;  sixth  in  use  of  butter,  about  one  and  one-half  tables- 
poons daily;  fifth  in  the  use  of  other  fats,  which  was  less 
than  one-half  a  teaspoonful',  first  (the  English  child  was  the 
same  and  also  shared  first  place)  in  the  use  of  sugar;  fourth 
in  cereals  -  a  little  more  than  six  slices  of  bread  (this 
made  him  the  highest  bread  consumer  in  the  group),  a  small 
half- serving  of  cereal  -  about  one  teaspoonful  of  macaroni, 
and  spaghetti;  first  in  the  use  of  desserts  Other  than  fruit, 
with  a  large  serving  of  dessert  other  than  fruit  daily;  and 
he  was  highest  in  vitamin  concentrates,  averaging  about  16 
grams  daily  of  cod  liver  oil. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  average  German  child 
of  this  study  -  chiefly  from  a  medium-to-low  income  family 
of  skilled  or  unskilled  laborers  -  with  that  of  the  German 
child  of  similar  socio-economic  status  in  pre-war  Germany, 
Tyszka  (16  )  has  studied  the  diet  of  the  German  working  man's 
family  as  compared  to  thAof  the  working  man's  family  in 
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Anerica.  In  a  study  of  the  dietary  habits  of  100  American 
factory  worker»s  families  in  Detroit  and  896  German  worker's 
families  in  Germny,  he  found  that  the  ^erican  families 
were  consuming  more  beef,  mutton,  eggs,  milk,  butter,  vege- 

tables  (excent  not.at.rtoa^   -p-r..!--*^  -_j  , 

,  .  ^- ,,  **v*j.v,o  eiiiu  cereaxs  xnan  the  worker's 

families  in  Germany.  The  German  families,  were  consuming 
more  pork,  sausage,  cheap  cheese,  bread  (except  wheaten  bread), 
and  potatoes.  He  reported  that  the  Jtaerican  diet  was  more 
adequate  in  food  value  and  variety  for  similar  incomes  than 
was  the  German  dietary. 

In  the  present  study,  the  German  child  was  found  to  have 
a  variety  of  the  foods  mentioned  by  Tyszka  as  Bonsumed  by  the 
aver^  working  man's  family  in  iimerica.  The  average  German 
child  in  this  study  was  better  in  many  ways  than  the  average 
American  child  in  the  study.  From  this  it  seems  that  the  Ger- 
.nan  families  are  making  a  good  dietary  adjust^nt  when  coming 
to  this  country,  although  much  remains  to  be  done  to  get  them 
to  provide  diets  for  their  families  which  will  place  the  chil- 
dren in  optimum  nutritional  status  in  all  respects. 

l£lsh   -  The  Irish  child  had  a  dietary  intake  adequate 
in  four  nutrients,  phosphorus,  iron,  vitamin  A,    (by  the  lower 
standard)  and  vitamin  G.  He  was  sixth  in  the  over-all  av- 
erage of  the  order  of  scores  for  all  of  the  nutrition  tests. 
The  average  Irish  family  in  the  study  ranked  fifth  in  income; 
third  in  education;  and  fourth  in  physical  home.  The  average 
Irish  child  was  third  in  the  medical  physical  examination; 
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seventh  in  the  dental  examination;  sixth  in  hemoglobin; 
first  and  fourth,  respectively,  in  sitting  and  standing 
plantar  contact;  second  and  tenth,  respectively,  in  standing 
and  sitting  slump;  second  in  weight,  being  slightly  over- 
weight according  to  the  standards  used  in  this  studv:  fnii-p-. 
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teenth  in  the  dark  adaptation  test  (this  might  seem  surpris- 
ing in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  average  vitamin  A  intake  - 
by  the  standard  of  5000  International  Units  -  was  adequate • 
Most  of  the  vitamin  A  intake  was  as  carotene,  however,  and 
according  to  Mack  and  Sanders  (  5  ),  a  mixed  diet  of  the 
type  used  here  is  not  adequate  for  good  darkness  adaptation); 
second  in  capillary  wall  strength;  ninth  in  skeletal  matu- 
rity age;  and  seventh  in  mineral  density* 

The  Irish  child  was  fifth  in  the  use  of  milk  consuming 
a  little  less  than  a  cup  and  one-fourth  daily;  third  in 
potato  intake,  eating  an  average  of  a  large-sized  serving, 
daily;  fourth  in  use  of  tomatoes  and  citrus  fruits,  with  an 
average  portion  of  this  type  of  food  of  about  one-third  of 
a  portion  a  day;  eighth  in  the  use  of  leafy,  green,  and  yel- 
low vegetables  -  a  little  less  than  one -half  of  a  sewing 
daily;  sixth  in  the  use  of  dried  beans,  peas,  and  nuts,  with 
about  one-half  of  a  tablespoon  daily;  fifth  in  other  vegetables 
and  fruits,  with  a  medium- sized  daily  serving  of  one  vege- 
table or  fruit  except  those  in  special  categories;  fourth  in 
^S>&^^   with  a  little  over  one-third  of  an  egg^   daily j  sixth  in 
the  use  of  meat,  averaging  a  large  serving  daily  (this  meat 
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consumed  included  liver  and  fish,  in  which  he  was  eighth  and 
fourth,  respectively,  in  their  use);  first  in  the  use  of  but- 
ter, with  a  consumption  of  nearly  two  tablespoons  of  this 
food  daily;  second  in  the  use  of  sugar,  with  quantities  al- 
most the  same  as  those  consumed  by  the  English  and  German; 
third  in  cereals,  of  which  bread  was  the  main  cereal  pro- 
duct -  with  about  six  slices  daily;  seventh  in  use  of  non- 
fruit  desserts,  his  daily  average  being  a  medium  piece  of 
cake  or  a  very  small  serving  of  desserts  other  than  fruit 
daily;  and  eighth  in  use  of  vitamin  supplements. 

Italian  -  The  Italian  child  had  the  lowest  over-all 
rating  for  response  to  nutritional  tests  of  any  of  the  nation- 
al or  racial  gxoups.  His  dietary  consumption  was  adequate, 
according  to  the  standards  recommended  by  the  National  Re- 
search Council,  only  in  vitamin  C,  although  it  was  just  be- 
lov;  adequacy  in  iron.  This  generally  low  average  nutrient 
consumption  was  undoubtedly  the  reason  for  his  low  nutri- 
tional status. 

The  Italian  families  in  the  study  averaged  sixth  in 
family  income,  eighth  in  family  education,  and  fifth  in  physi- 
cal home  rating.  This  socio-economic  rating  was  not  solely 
sponsible  for  the  low  dietary  standards  and  poor  nutritive 
state  of  the  average  Italian  child  under  consideration. 

The  Italian  child  was  sixth  in  medical  physical  examina- 
tion rating;  sixth  in  dental  rating;  ninth  in  hemoglobin, 
which  may  result  from  his  lower  intake  of  iron  than  most  of 
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the  other  groups;  second  and  seventh  in  the  sitting  and  stand- 
ing plantar  contact  tests,  respectively;  third  and  twelfth 
in  standing  and  sitting  slump,  respectively;  first  in  weight 
status,  since  he  came  v/ithin  the  -  10  pound  range  according 
to  the  standards  used;  fifteenth  in  darkness  adaptation, 
which  could  be  expected  from  the  low  intake  of  vitamin  A; 
second  in  capillary  wall  strength,  which  was  one  of  his  high- 
est tests,  (vitamin  C  was  the  only  adequate  nutrient  in  his 
dietar;j);  tenth  in  skeletal  maturity  age;  and  seventh  in  skeletal 
mineral  density* 

The  Italian  child  was  fifteenth  in  milk  intake,  about 
one  cup  daily;  sixteenth  in  potatoes,  (a  very  small  potato 
daily)  which  is  the  lowest  for  any  in  the  whole  group;  thir- 
teenth in  tomatoes  and  citrus  fruits,  with  a  minute  fraction 
of  a  cup  daily;  ninth  in  green,  leafy,  and  yellow  vegetables  - 
less  than  one-half  of  a  serving  daily);  eighth  in  use  of  dried 
peas,  beans,  and  nuts;  tenth  in  other  vegetables  and  fruits 
(a  small  serving  each  day  on  the  average);  second  in  eggs, 
with  sligjhtly  less  than  one-half  an  egg  daily;  thirteenth  in 
meat,  with  a  small  serving  daily;  tenth  in  liver,  with  a  small 
fraction  of  a  serving  a  day;  eleventh  in  fish;  fourteenth  in 
butter  (about  two-thirds  of  a  tablespoon  daily);  tenth  in 
other  fats;  twelfth  in  sugar  (with  a  fraction  of  a  teaspoon 
daily;  fourteenth  in  cereals,  with  about  four  slices  of 
bread,  one-sixth  serving  of  other  cereals,  and  a  little  over 
a  tablespoonful  daily  of  macaroni,  noodles,  or  spaghetti; 
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sixteenth  in  non-fruit  desserts  (  a  very  small  serving  daily); 
and  second  in  vitamin  concentrates,  all  of  which  was  cod  liver 


oil. 


Jewia^ 


his  ranks  for  over-all  nutritional  status.  His  intake  of 
nutrients  was  adequate  in  iron,  vitamin  A  (by  the  low  stan- 
dard) and  vitamin  C.  The  Jewish  family  was  first  in  income^ 
first  in  education,  and  second  in  physical  home.  This  placed 
them  highest  in  socio-economic  rating  for  any  of  the  groups, 
although  it  must  be  remembered  that  all  groups  in  the  study 
were  all  in  the  lower  socio-economic  groups. 

The  Jewish  child  was  first  in  physical  examination 
rating  by  a  pediatrician;  second  in  dental  rating  (only  the 
Negroes  rated  higher);  second  in  hemoglobin;  fifth  and  eighth 
in  sitting  and  standing  plantar  contact,  respectively;  sec- 
ond and  tenth  in  standing  and  sitting  slump,  respectively; 
eighth  in  weight  status,  which  was  the  poorest  of  any  in  the 
study  -  the  reason  for  the  low  rating  was  a  high  incidence 
of  over-weight;  third  in  darkness  adaptation;  second  in  capil- 
lary wall  strength;  and  second  in  skeletal  maturity  and  skelet- 
al mineral  density. 

The  Jewish  child  was  fourth  in  milk  intake,  with  approxi- 
mately a  cup  and  one-half  daily;  eighth  in  potato  consumption, 
with  one  medium  to  small  potato,  daily;  first  in  tomatoes  and 
citrus  fruits,  with  the  equivalent  of  more  than  one-half  cup 
each  day;  seventh  in  leafy,  green,  and  yellow  vegetables, 
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with  about  one-half  of  a  daily  serving;  twelfth  in  dried 
beans,  peas,  and  nuts  (with  only  slightly  less  than  a  teaspoon- 
ful);  second  in  other  vegetables  and  fruits,  with  two  medium 
servingd  daily,  of  which  fruit  was  used  more  frequently  than 
vegetables;  first  in  eggs,  with  more  than  one-half  an  egg  on 
the  average,  daily;  fourteenth  in  meat  with  about  one  medium 
daily  serving  (including  liver  and  fish);  first  in  liver, 
with  about  a  teaspoonful,  daily;  first  in  fish,  with  a  very 
small  serving  daily;  thirteenth  in  butter,  with  less  than  a 
tablespoon  daily;  eighth  in  other  fats;  fourteenth  in  sugar; 
twelfth  in  cereals,  with  slightly  more  than  four  slices  of 
bread  a  day,  slightly  over  one-half  of  a  serving  of  cereal, 
and  about  one-half  of  a  tablespoon  of  macaroni;  third  in  non- 
fruit  desserts,  with  about  one-third  of  a  piece  of  pie  and  a 
small  serving  of  cake  or  cookies  daily;  and  ninth  in  vitamin 
supplements,  consisting  entirely  of  cod  liver  oil,  with  an 
average  of  0*1  gram  daily • 

Lithuanian  -  The  Lithuanian  child  rated  twelfth  in  the 
over-all  average  ranking  of  the  nutritional  status  scores, 
with  exactly  the  same  average  ranking  as  the  average  JJmerican* 
His  dietary  intake  was  adequate  only  in  the  nutrients  iron  and 
vitamin  C. 

The  Lithuanian  family  was  seventh  in  income;  ninth  in 
education  and  fourth  in  physical  home.  The  Lithuanian  child 
was  seventh  in  the  medical  examination  rating;  tenth  in  den- 
tal rating;  thirteenth  in  hemoglobin,  (all  of  the  hemoglobin 
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values  were  high  and  in  a  close  range  with  respect  to  each 
other);  third  and  fifth  in  sitting  and  standing  plantar  con- 
tact, respectively;  first  and  fourth  in  standing  and  sitting 
slump,  respectively;  fourth  in  weight,  or  just  over  the  cor- 
rect weisrht  for  the  ae-e.  aev.  hftio-ht.  anri  iHa<^  wirith  n-p  +ha 
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t   10  pound  range;  tenth  in  darkness  adaptation;  third  in  capil- 
lary wall  strength;  and  fifth  both  in  skeletal  maturity,  and 
in  skeletal  mineral  density. 

The  Lithuanian  child  was  seventh  in  milk  intake,  with 
approximately  a  cup  and  one-fourth,  daily;  fifteenth  in  pota- 
toes, a  small  serving  daily;  fourteenth  in  tomatoes  and  citrus 
fruits,  with  the  equivalent  of  a  small  fraction  of  a  cup  of 
tomato  or  orange  juice,  daily;  thirteenth  in  green,  leafy, 
and  yellow  vegetables  (with  less  than  one-half  of  an  average 
daily  serving);  fourteenth  in  dried  peas,  beans,  and  nuts, 
with  a  very  small  fraction  of  a  teaspoonful  daily,  on  the 
average;  twelfth  in  other  vegetables  and  fruits  (over  one- 
half  of  a  serving'  daily);  tenth  in  eggs  (about  one-third  of 
an  egg  a  day,  on  the  average) ;  seventh  in  meat  -  one  good 
serving  daily,  on  the  average,  including  liver  and  fish,  in 
the  former  of  which  he  was  ninth  and  in  the  latter  second  in 
average  consumption;  twelfth  in  butter,  with  a  little  less 
than  one  table spoonful,  daily;  tenth  in  other  fats;  sixth 
in  sugar;  eleventh  in  cereals,  with  about  five  slices  of 
bread,  a  small  serving  of  cereal,  and  one-half  of  a  tables- 
poonful  of  macaroni;  twelfth  in  desserts,  which  include  more 
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cake  and  cookies  than  any  other  dessert}  and  seventh  in  vita- 
min supplements,  averaging  0.5  gram  of  cod  liver  oil  daily. 

?0ii8h  -  The  Polish  child  rated  ninth  among  the  national 
and  racial  groups,  in  the  average  of  rank  order  ratings  with 
respect  to  the  nutritional  tests. 

His  dietary  intake  of  the  food  nutrients  was  adequate 
only  in  iron. 

The  Polish  family  rating  was  eighth  for  income,  eighth 
for  education,  and  sixth  for  physical  home.  The  average 
Polish  child  ranked  sixth  in  visual  physical  examination; 
eighth  in  dental  rating;  twelfth  in  hemoglobin;  seventh  and 
second  in  sitting  and  standing  plantar  contact,  respectively; 
second  and  eighth  in  standing  and  sitting  slump,  respectively; 
first  in  weight  (along  with  several  other  of  the  average  chil- 
dren), since  he  was  within  the  "t  10  pound  range  according  to 
the  standards  of  this  study;  third  in  darkness  adaptation 
rating;  second  in  capillary  wall  strength;  tenth  and  sixth 
for  skeletal  maturity  and  mineral  density,  respectively. 

The  Polish  child  was  thirteenth  with  respect  to  milk  in- 
take; ninth  in  potatoes,  with  one  medium-sized  potato  daily 
on  the  average;  eighth  in  tomatoes  and  citrus  fruits,  av- 
eraging less  than  the  equivalent  of  one-fourth  of  a  cup  of 
juices  of  these  products,  daily;  tenth  in  green,  leafy,  and 
yellow  vegetables  -  less  than  one -half  of  a  serving;  eleventh 
in  dried  beans,  peas,  and  nuts;  only  about  one-half  of  a 
tablespoon  daily;  seventh  in  other  vegetables  and  fruits: 
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roughly  a  medium  serving  daily;  fifth  in  eggs,  a  little  more 
than  one-third  of  an  eggf   daily;  eighth  in  lean  meats,  a  good 
serving  daily  which  includes  liver  and  fish,  in  which  he  was 
third  and  fifth,  respectively  among  the  different  chilai-enj 

Sevent.h     in     IISP     of*    )->nt.+.OT».      W?+.h     a>^r>nt      nno     onr)     ono_V>o1-f*    +oV.l«_ 

spoonfuls;  ninth  in  other  fats;  eighth  in  sugar;  seventh  in 
cereals,  with  more  than  six  slices  of  bread,  a  small  dish  of 
cereal,  and  about  one-half  teaspoonful  of  macaroni;  sixth  in 
non- fruit  desserts,  which  included  more  cake  and  cookies  than 
pie  and  other  desserts,  with  a  small  serving  of  cake  or 
cookies  and  about  a  tenth  of  a  piece  of  pie,  on  the  average; 
and  sixth  in  vitamin  supplements,  this  being  cod  liver  oil 
solely  and  averaging  0#6  gram# 

Russian  -  The  average  Russian  child  ranked  thirteenth 
in  the  average  of  scores  feased  on  rank  order  of  all  of  the 
tests.  The  American  ITegro  had  the  same  over- all  ranking  - 
and  the  two  were  next  to  the  lowest  of  all  of  the  racial  and 
national  groups;  only  the  Italian  were  lower. 

r 

The  Russian  child •s  food  intake  was  adequate  only  in 
iron  and  in  vitamin  C,  according  to  the  allowances  recommended 
by  the  National  Research  Council. 

The  Russian  family  rated  eighth  in  income  and  education, 
and  sixth  in  physical  home.  Thus  these  families  were  mid- 
way in  socio-economic  rating  with  respect  to  the  various 
racial  and  national  groups. 

The   Russian  child  was  seventh  in  physical  examination 
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rating;  twelfth  in  dental  examination  and  eighth  in  hemoglobin; 
fifth  and  second  for  sitting  and  standing  plantar  contact, 
respectively;  and  second  and  ninth  for  standing  and  sitting 
slump,  respectively;  first  in  weight,  coming  within  the  -  10 
per  cent,  range;  seventh  in  darkness  adaptation  rating;  fourth 
in  capillary  wall  strength;  and  sixth^hoth  in  skeletal  matu- 
rity and  in  mineral  density. 

The  Russian  child  was  sixteenth  in  milk  intake,  with 
about  seven-eighths  of  a  cup  daily,  on  the  average,  the  lowest 
for  any  of  the  groups;  thirteenth  in  potatoes,  with  a  small 
to  medium- sized  potato,  daily;  twelfth  in  tomatoes  and  citrus 
fruits;  fifth  in  gTeen,  leafy,  and  yellow  vegetables;  seventh 
in  dried  beans,  peas,  and  nuts;  eighth  in  other  vegetables 
and  fruits;  sixth  in  eggs;  tenth  in  lean  meat,  which  in- 
cluded liver,  poultry  and  fish,  in  which  he  rated  sixth  and 
thirteenth  for  liver  and  fish,  respectively;  fifth  for  butter; 
sixth  for  other  fats;  eleventh  for  sugar;  thirteenth  for 
cereals,  which  included  about  five  slices  of  bread,  practically 
no  cereal,  and  about  three-fourths  of  a  tablespoon  of  macaroni 
or  related  cereal  foods;  fourteenth  in  desserts  such  as  pies, 
cakes  and  other  desserts  excluding  fruits;  and  third  in  vita- 
min concentrates,  with  an  average  of  1#5  grams  of  cod  liver 
oil  daily* 

Slovak  -  The  Slovak  child  was  tenth  in  the  over- all  ranking 
of  the  groups  for  their  nutrition  status.  His  dietary  intake 
was  adequate  only  in  vitamin  A   (by  the  low  standard) ,  although 
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it  was  almost  adequate  in  iron. 

The  Slovak  family  rated  sixth  in  income  and  eighth  in 
education  and  physical  home. 

The  Slovak  child  was  fifth  in  medical  physical  examina- 
tion; eleventh  in  dental  examination:  fourth  in  hemo.ailobin: 
sixth  and  seventh  in  sitting  and  standing  plantar  contact, 
respectively;  second  and  fifth  in  standing  and  sitting  slump, 
respectively}  fifth  in  weight;  fifth  in  darkness  adaptation; 
second  in  capillary  wall  strength;  thirteenth  in  skeletal 
maturity;  and  third  in  skeletal  mineral  density* 

The  Slovak  child  was  fourteenth  in  milk  intake,  with 
little  more  than  half  of  a  cup,  daily;  eleventh  in  potato 
consumption,  with  a  medium  serving,  daily;  eleventh  for 
green,  leafy,  and  yellow  vegetables,  with  less  than  one-half 
of  a  serving  daily;  tenth  for  dried  beans,  peas  and  nuts; 
fifteenth  for  other  vegetables  and  fruits;  seventh  for  eggs, 
with  a  little  more  than  one -third  of  an  egg   daily;  fifteenth 
in  meat,  which  averaged  a  medium-sized  serving,  including  liver 
and  fish,  in  which  he  ranked  fifth  and  ninth,  respectively; 
ninth  for  butter;  tenth  for  other  fats;  fifth  for  sugar;  fif- 
teenth for  cereals,  the  average  daily  intake  of  which  consisted 
of  appr  ox  innately  four  slices  of  white  bread,  a  small  dish  of 
cereal,  and  practically  no  macaroni  pastes;  tenth  for  non- fruit 
desserts,  v/ith  a  very  small  piece  of  cake  or  a  small  cookie 
and  about  a  fourth  of  a  piece  of  pie,  daily*  No  vitamin  con- 
centrates were  included  for  the  average  Slovak  child^ 
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Syrian  -  The  Syrian  child  was  fourth  in  the  over-all 
ranking  on  the  basis  of  the  nutritional  status  tests. 

His  food  nutrient  intake  was  adequate  in  iron,  vitamin 
A  (low  standard),  and  vitamin  C.  This  was  higher  in  the 
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the  study;  no  group  had  adequate  intake  of  more  than  four 
nutrients • 

The  Syrian  family  was  fifth  in  income,  seventh  in  edu- 
cation, and  fourth  in  physical  home  rating* 

The  Syrian  child  was  fifth  in  physical  examination  rat- 
ing; fifth  in  dental  rating;  eleventh  in  hemoglobin;  fourth 
and  ninth  for  sitting  and  standing  plantar  contact,  respectively; 
second  and  third  for  standing  and  sitting  slump,  respectively; 
sixth  in  weight  status  (the  third  highest  group  for  amount 
of  over-weight);  sixth  in  darkness  adaptation  rating;  fifth 
in  capillary  wall  strength;  first  in  skeletal  maturity  -  the 
highest  group  in  the  study;  and  fourth  in  skeletal  mineral 
density • 

The  Syrian  child  was  twelfth  in  milk  intake,  with  only 
approximately  a  cup  a  day;  twelfth  in  potatoes,  with  a  medium 
to  small  serving,  daily;  tenth  in  tomatoes  and  citrus  fruits, 
with  the  equivalent  of  about  one-fourth  of  a  cup;  twelfth  in 
green,  leafy,  and  yellow  vegetables,  with  less  than  one-half 
of  an  average  serving,  daily;  seventh  in  dried  beans,  peas, 
and  nuts,  with  approximately  a  table spoonful  a  day;  first  in 
other  fruits  and  vegetables,  with  two  good- sized  servings  a 
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day,  of  which  about  three-fourths  was  fruit  and  dried  fruit 
and  the  rest  vegetables;  fourteenth  in  eggs;  third  in  meats, 
which  included  lean  meat,  poultry,  fish,  and  glandular  organs 
(one  large  serving  of  some  kind  of  meat,  daily);  thirteenth 
and  seventh  in  liver  and  fish,  respectively;  third  in  butter, 
a  tablespoon  and  one-half,  daily;  eighth  in  other  fats;  third 
in  sugar;  first  in  cereals  for  the  whole  group,  using  slightly 
more  than  six  slices  of  bread  daily  (more  of  which  was  whole 
wheat  than  any  other  group) ,  a  small  serving  of  cereal  and 
one- third  of  a  serving  of  macaroni  pastes,  on  the  average, 
which  was  more  of  this  food  than  vms  used  by  any  other  group 
in  the  study;  second  in  non- fruit  desserts,  which  included 
a  large  amount  of  pie,  almost  two-thirds  of  a  piece  daily • 
The  Syrian  child  had  no  vitamin  supplement,  such  as  cod  liver 


oil* 

Welsh  -  The  Welsh  child  was  eighth  in  the  over-all  ranking 
of  the  various  groups  for  their  nutritional  status*  His  dietary 
intake  was  adequate  in  three  nutrients  -  phosphorus,  iron,  and 
vitamin  C# 

The  Welsh  family  was  second  in  income,  fifth  in  education 
and  third  in  physical  home* 

The  Welsh  child  was  sixth  in  physical  examination  rating; 
seventh  in  dental  examination  rating;  fourteenth  in  hemoglobin; 
second  and  first  in  sitting  and  standing  plantar  contact,  res- 
pectively -  very  high  ratings  when  compared  with  the  other 
groups;  first  and  second  in  standing  and  sitting  slump,  res- 
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pectively,  also  highest  for  the  groups;  first  for  weight,  with- 
in the  .  10  per  cent,  range j  fifth  in  darkness  adaptation; 
third  in  capillary  wall  strength;  fourteenth  in  skeletal 
maturity  -  the  lowest  group  in  the  study;  and  tenth  in  mineral 
density. 

The  Welsh  child  was  first  in  milk  intake,  with  nearly  one  and 
one-third  cups  daily  -  still  an  inadequate  amount,  as  shown  by 
his  low  skeletal  status;  seventh  in  potatoes,  with  one  medium 
to  small  potato  daily;  ninth  in  tomatoes  and  citrus  fruits; 
sixteenth  in  leafy,  green,  and  yellow  vegetables,  (about  one- 
third  of  a  serving,  which  is  lowest  for  any  of  the  groups); 
fourth  for  dried  peas,  beans,  and  nuts;  fourteenth  for  other 
vegetables  and  fruits;  third  for  eggs;  twelfth  for  meats,  which 
included  lean  meat,  poultry,  fish  and  glandular  organs;  seventh 
and  sixth  for  liver  and  fish,  respectively;  tenth  for  butter; 
eighth  for  other  fats;  thirteenth  for  sugar;  sixteenth  for 
cereal,  including  about  five  slices  of  bread,  a  very  little 
cereal,  and  a  very  little  macaroni  or  related  products;  and 
eleventh  for  non- fruit  desserts  which  included  more  cake  and 
cookies  than  pie«  or  other  desserts.  The  V/elsh  child  had  no 
vitamin  concentrates,  such  as  cod  liver  oil,  in  his  daily  intake. 

Msxa.  -   The  average  Negro  child  in  this  study  met  only 
two  of  the  standards  of  nutrient  intake,  namely  -  iron  and 
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vitamin  A  on  the  lower  of  the  two  standards.  He  had  the 
lowest  family  income  and  physical  home,  but  ranked  fifth  in 
family  education.  He  ranked  third  in  physical  score  as  as- 
signed by  a  pediatrician}  first  in  dental  rating;  fifteenth 
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tar contact,  respectively;  fifth  and  thirteenth,  respectively, 
in  standing  and  sitting  slump;  first  in  weight  status  because 
of  averaging  neither  under  or  over-weight;  eighth  in  darkness 
adaptation;  first  in  capillary  wall  strength;  twelfth  in 
tlMletal  maturity  and  first  in  mineral  density  -  a  chaotic 
record  of  high  and  low  values.  The  high  dental  status  in 
spite  of  inadequate  intakes  of  almost  all  of  the  nutrients 
gives  further  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  exact  inter- 
relationships between  dental  caries  and  nutrient  intake  have 
not  yet  been  ascertained. 

The  Negro  child  averaged  eleventh  in  milk  consumption, 
with  little  over  a  cup  a  day;  fourteenth  in  intake  of  potatoes, 
averaging  about  one  small  to  medium  potato  a  day,  with  a  larger 
share  of  this  being  sweet  potatoes  than  was  the  case  with  the 
other  national  and  racial  groups;  fifteenth  (next  to  lowest; 
in  the  use  of  tomatoes  and  citrus  fruits,  averaging  about  one- 
fifth  cup  daily;  first  in  the  consumption  of  leafy,  green, 
yellow  vegetables,  with  slightly  more  than  half  a  serving  daily; 
fifth  in  the  use  of  legumes,  with  an  average  of  about  two- 
thirds  of  a  tablespoon  a  day;  thirteenth  with  respect  to  other 
fruits  and  vegetables,  with  about  one-half  a  serving  daily; 


and 
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thirteenth  in  the  use  of  eggs,  with  slightly  less  than  one- 
third  of  an  egg   a  day;  sixteenth  (lowest)  in  the  use  of  meats, 
including  lean  meat,  poultry,  fish,  and  glandular  meat,  but 
ninth  in  the  consumption  of  liver  and  fourteenth  in  fish  con- 

SUmOtion      Cthree-fnnrt.hs     nf*    a     ISO-nxrinn-     r,-e    rnoa+     anA     nr%a     /^k.o_ 


hundredths  of  a  serving  of  liver  a  day,  and  about  one-fiftieth 
of  a  serving  of  fish);  eleventh  in  the  use  of  butter  (slightly 
under  one  tablespoon  daily);  fifth  in  the  use  of  fats  other 
than  butter }  ninth  in  the  use  of  sugar  (about  one  teaspoon 
daily);  fifth  in  cereals,  with  about  six  slices  of  bread, 
one-half  serving  of  cereal,  and  only  about  one-half  teaspoon 
of  macaroni,  noodles,  or  spaghetti;  fifteenth  in  the  use  of 
non- fruit  desserts,  with  one-third  of  a  piece  of  pie,  one- 
half  cookie  or  its  equivalent  in  cake;  and  no  vitamin  sup- 
plements of  any  sort. 

Sn,grlish-V/elsh  -  The  average  Hnglish-V/elsh  child  v/as  fifth 
in  the  over-all  ranking  of  the  group  for  his  nutritional  status* 
His  food  intake  was  adequate  in  only  one  of  the  dietary  essen- 
tials for  which  the  National  Research  Council  has  set  forth 
recommended  allov;ances# 

The  average  English- Welsh  family  was  sixth  in  income, 
sixth  in  education  and  sixth  in  physical  home  ratings • 

The  average  English-V/elsh  child  was  fifth  in  the  physical 
txamination  rating;  eleventh  in  dental  rating;  first  in  hemo- 
globin, in  which  respect  the  average  Jewish  child  was  a  close 
second;  first  and  eighth,  respectively,  in  sitting  and  standing 
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plantar  contact^  second  and  sixth  in  standing  and  sitting 
slump,  respectivelyj  first  in  weight,  since  he  was  within 
the  -  10  per  cent,  of  the  standard  weight  range;  eleventh  in 
darkness  adaptation;  third  in  capillary  wall  strength;  fourth 
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The  English-vVelsh  child  was  ninth  in  the  use  of  milk; 
tenth  in  potatoes;  eleventh  in  tomatoes  and  citrus  fruits; 
fourth  in  green,  leafy,  and  yellow  vegetables;  thirteenth 
in  dried  beans,  peas,  and  nuts;  ninth  in  other  vegetables  and 
fruits;  ninth  in  lean  meats,  including  lean  meat,  fish,  poul- 
try, and  glandular  meats,  of  which  twelfth  and  eleventh  was 
the  rating  for  liver  and  fish,  respectively;  eighth  for  butter; 
fourth  for  other  fats;  ninth  for  sugar;  tenth  for  cereals, 
which  included  about  five  slices  of  bread,  one-half  serving 
of  cereal,  and  one-half  a  teaspoonful  of  macaroni  pastes; 
and  fifth  in  non-fruit  desserts  which  were  mainly  cakes,  cook- 
ies and  pies*  This  child  had  no  vitamin  supplements,  such  as 

cod  liver  oil# 

$erman*>Irish  -  The  German-Irish  child  was  seventh  in  the 
over-all  rankings  for  the  group  on  the  basis  of  the  nutritional 
test  response.  His  dietary  intake  was  adequate  in  phosphorus, 
iron,  vitamin  A  (by  the  low  standard),  and  in  vitamin  C.  This 
was  as  high  a  number  of  adequate  nutrients  as  any  group  had  in 

this  study. 

The  German-Irish  family  was  ninth  in  income;  ninth  in 
education;  and  second  in  physical  home.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  physical  home  rating  was  high  in  proportion  to 
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the  ratings  for  the  education  and  income. 
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The  German-Irish  ahild  was  second  in  physical  examina- 
tion rating;  third  in  dental  rating;  tenth  in  hemoglobin; 
third  and  eleventh  in  sitting  and  standing  plantar  contact, 

X  c  opcv«  u  J.  V  ^^j^  ,      oowwixvi.     ca.iJL«wi     x  xjl  o  u     All     o  ocmvaxii^     ciiiu     DXbOiil^     OXUUl^j 

respectively,  showing  here  the  least  amount  of  slump  during 
sitting  for  any  group;  seventh  in  weight;  thirteenth  in  dark- 
ness adaptation  rating;  first  in  capillary  wall  strength; 
third  in  skeletal  maturity;  and  ninth  in  skeletal  mineral 
density. 

The  German-Irish  child  was  third  in  the  use  of  milk  pro- 
ducts, with  between  one  cup  and  one  and  one-fourth  cups; 
sixth  in  potato  consumption,  with  two  medium  servings;  sixth 
in  tomatoes  and  citrus  fruits,  with  a  little  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  a  cup;  fifteenth  in  green,  leafy,  and  yellow  vege- 
tables; third  in  dried  peas,  beans,  and  nuts  -  about  a 
table spoonful  daily;  sixteenth  in  other  fruits  and  vegetables, 
the  lowest  for  all  the  group  with  a  scant  one -third  of  a 
serving;  eleventh  in  eggs;  second  in  meats,  with  closB  J^o 
one  and  one-half  servings  a  day;  fourth  in  liver;  tenth  in 
fish;  sixth  in  butter  (one  and  one-half  tablespoons);  eleventh 
in  other  fats;  tenth  in  sugar  (a  good  teaspoonf ul) ;  sixth  in 
cereals,  which  included  five  and  one-half  slices  of  bread 
(some  of  it  whole  grain  bread),  a  half  serving  of  cereal, 
and  about  two-thirds  of  a  teaspoonful  of  macaroni  pastes;  and 
eighth  in  non- fruit  desserts,  most  of  which  were  cake  and 
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cookies,  a  small  serving  daily,  with  a  very  small  amount  of 
pie  and  other  desserts  not  including  fruit. 

Irish- German  -  The  Irish-German  child  had  the  highest 
ranking  of  any  national  or  racial  group  in  the  nutritional 
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three  nutrients,  iron,  vitamin  A  (by  the  low  standard),  and 
vitamin  C. 

The  Irish-German  family  was  third  in  income,  sixth  in 
education,  and  third  in  physical  home^ 

The  Irish- German  child  was  fifth  in  the  physical  ex- 
amination rating;  seventh  in  dental  rating;  third  in  hemo- 
globin; sixth  and  third  for  sitting  and  standing  plantar  con- 
tact, respectively;  first  and  seventh  for  standing  and  sit- 
ting slump,  respectively;  first  for  weight,  (since  he  was 
within  the  i  10  per  cent*  range);  first  for  darkness  adapta- 
tion; third  for  skeletal  maturity;  and  sixth  for  skeletal 
mineral  density* 

The  Irish-German  child  was  sixth  in  consumption  of  milk; 
first  in  potatoes  (two  medium  servings  or  one  large  seizing 
daily);  second  in  tomatoes  and  citrus  fruit;  fourteenth  in 
green, leafy,  and  yellow  vegetables;  ninth  in  dried  beans,  peas, 
and  nuts;  sixth  in  other  vegetables  and  fruits;  eleventh  in 
eggs;  first  in  meat,  with  one  lar^e,  and  one  medium  serving 
daily  including  liver,  poultry,  fish  and  glandular  organs, 
of  which  he  was  fourth  in  use  of  liver  and  twelfth  in  use  of 
fish;  second  in  the  use  of  butter;  first  in  the  use  of  other 
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fats  (with  about  one  teaspoonful) j  seventh  in  use  of  sugar; 
second  in  the  use  of  cereals,  including  a  consumption  of 
more  bread  than  any  other  group,  v/hich  was  about  six  and 
one-half  slices  daily,  a  small  serving  of  cereal  and  a  little 
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non- fruit  desserts,  which  included  on  the  average  a  very  small 
piece  of  cake  or  a  cookie  and  a  small  serving  of  another 
dessert  other  than  fruits 

This  Irish-German  child  had  no  vitamin  concentrates  such 
as  cod  liver  oil  added  to  the  daily  food  intake • 

In  summarizing  the  comparison  of  the  average  child  from 
each  of  the  16  groups  considered  in  this  part  of  the  discuss- 
ion, a  graph  has  been  prepared  in  which  the  average  consump- 
tion by  each  group  is  shovm.  This  is  presented  as  Figure  45, 
page  172 • 
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Key  to  Figiire  4^ 


Gonaumptlon  of  thm   XHtlU  MaOfiC  £fi^  OCfiUBfi. 
Milk  products  (except  butter) • 
Potatoes  and  sweet  potatoes • 
Tomatoes  and  citrus  fruits • 
Leafy,  green,  and  yellow  vegetables • 

TIt^to/^    'hoiiinfl       naas       s^r\r\    nu+S« 

Other  vegetables  and  fruits,  including  dried  fruits. 

7)  Eggs 

8)  Lean  meat,  poultry,  fish,  and  glandular  organs. 
Flour,  baked  goods,  and  assorted  cereals. 

(10)  Patty  foods. 

(11)  Sugar. 

(12)  Vitamin  supplements* 
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Figure  45  -  Average  Consumption  of  Twelve  Major  Food  Groups 


Milk  products  (except  butter) • 
Potatoes  and  sweet  potatoes. 
Tomatoes  and  citrus  fruits^ 
Leafy,  green,  and  yellovv  vegetables • 

Other  vegetables  and  fruits,  including  dried  fruits. 

7)  Eggs 

8)  Lean  meat,  poultry,  fish,  and  glandular  organs* 
Flour,  baked  goods,  and  assorted  cereals. 

(10)  Patty  foods. 

(11)  Sugar. 

(12)  Vitamin  supplements. 
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DISCUSSION  OF  FINDINGS  CONCERNING  ALL 
RACIAL  AND  NATIONAL  GrROUPS  IN  THS  STUDY 
Children  of  the  national  and  racial  groups  which  totaled 
less  than  ten  members  to  a  group  were  studied  for  general 
dietary  habits.  There  were  91  of  these  groups  with  members 
niunbering  from  one  to  nine  children.   It  was  decided  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  dietary  habits  of  the  families  of 
mixed  national  descent,  followed  the  dietary  habits  of  the 
national  or  racial  background  of  the  mother,  that  of  the 
father, or  that  of  both. 

The  groups  included  were  the  following! 

^  1 
American 102 

American- Austrian  .....  1 

American- Dutch  •  1 

American-English  ......  2 

American-German 1 

American- Irish  ..•••••  2 

American-Polish  ....••  1 

American-Slovak •  1 

American- Welsh  .......  2 

German-American  3 

Scotch-American 1 

V/elsh-Americah 1 


^ose  marked  with  the  (%)  were  composed  of  10  or  more 
children  and  were  included  in  the  first  part  of  the  dis- 
cussion. 
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DISCUSSION  OF  FINDINGS  CONCERNING  ALL 

RACIAL  AND  NATIONAL  GROUPS  IN  THE  STUDY 
Children  of  the  national  and  racial  groups  which  totaled 
less  than  ten  members  to  a  group  were  studied  for  general 
dietary  habits.  There  were  91  of  these  groups  with  members 
numbering  from  one  to  nine  children*  It  was  decided  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  dietary  habits  of  the  families  of 
mixed  national  descent,  followed  the  dietary  habits  of  the 
national  or  racial  background  of  the  mother,  that  of  the 
father, or  that  of  both. 

The  groups  included  were  the  following: 

American  . 102^''' 

American-Austrian  .....   1 

American-Dutch .        1 

American-English  ......   2 

American-German  •••...   1 

American- Irish  •••••.♦       2 

American-Polish     ••••••       1 

American-Slovak  ••..••   1 

American-Welsh  .......   2 

German-American  ......   3 

Scotch-American  ......   1 

V/elsh-Americah  .......   1 


"45iose  marked  with  the  {%)   were  composed  of  10  or  more 
children  and  were  included  in  the  first  part  of  the  dis- 
cussion. 
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Austrian  ••••••••••••  5 

Auetrian-Pollsh  •••••••  1 

Jmerican-iUistrian 1 

Dutch  ..•    ...••• 9 

Dutch-English   7 

Dutch-German     ••••••••  5 

Dutch-Irish  •••••••••  7 

Dutch-Italian  1 

Dutch-Polish  1 

Dutch-Scotch  2 

Dutch-Welsh  9 

ibnerican-Dutch 1 

English-Dutch   ........  3 

German-Dutch  3 

Irish-Dut(t^h 1 

Russian-Dutch  .....•••  1 

Welsh-Dutch 1 

English 29^ 

English-Dutch  3 

English-German 7 

English-Irish  4 

English-Jewish  .......  1 

English-Welsh 4  10* 

American-English  ......  2 

Dutch-English  7 

German-English  4 
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Irish-English  ••##••••  4 

Russian  English   •••••••  1 

Svredlsh-Engllsh   .......  1 

V/elsh-English  ••••••••  8 

German •••••  34^ 

German-Anerlcan •  3 

German-Dutch     ••••••••  3 

German-English     •••••••  4 

German-Greek     ••••••••  1 

German- Irish     .    . 10^ 

German-Lithuanian  ••••••  1 

German-Polish  ••••••••  2 

German-Scotch  •••  3 

German- Swedish     .......  1 

German-Welsh     ••••••••  7 

ibnerlcan-German  •••••••  1 

Dutch- German     ••••••••  5 

English-Geraian     .......  7 

Irish-German  ........  10^ 

Lithuanian- German •  1 

Polish-German  ........  1 

Husslan-German  .......  1 

Slovak-German  ••••••••  2 

Welsh-German     ••• 7 

Greek     •••••••••••••  8 

German-Greek     •#•   1 


I 


i 
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Poli8h-(h*eek 2 

Slovak-Greek  ..    •••••••1 

Hungarian  ••    • •! 

Dkranlan-Hungarian  ••••••! 

Irish  •••••• ••   •65X' 

Irish'Dutch 1 

Irish-Snglish     ••••••••3 

Irish-Oerman 10^ 

Irish-Jewish  ••• 1 

Irish-Lithuanian  •••••••  8 

Irish-Polish  2 

Irish-Scotch  ••••«•••«   1 
Irish-Slovak  ..•••••••1 

Irish-Swiss  ••  • 1 

Irish-Welsh 2 

American- Irish  ••• 2 

Dutch-Irish  7 

Ehglish-Irish  4 

German-Irish 10^ 

Polish-Irish  3 

Hussian-Irish     ••••••••2 

Scotch-Irish  .2 

Slovak-Irish 1 

Welsh-Irish  •••••..••  1 

Italian 61^ 

Italian-Polish  2 
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Bohemian-* Italian  #••••••! 

Dutch- Italian     ••••••••2 

Pollsh'-Italian  .    . 2 

English-^Jewish  #••#••••! 

Irish-^Jewish  •••••    ••••I 

Welsh-tTewlsh  ••••««9««1 

Lithuanian 28*^ 

Lithuanian<»French  «•••••     1 

Lithuanian- German  ••••••  1 

Lithuanian-Polish  .    .    .   .    ^   .     2 

Lithuanian-Russian  •  •  •  •  •  1 

Lithuanian-Slovak  «#••••  1 

German-Lithuanian  #•••••   1 

Irish-*  Lithuanian 2 

Polish-Lithuanian  ••••••  1 

Russian-Lithuanian  •  •  #  •  •  1 
Slovak-Lithuanian  ••••••  2 

Negro     •••••••••••••14^ 

PolifcAh 69^^ 

Polish-French •••   1 

Polish-German  .•...•••     1 

Polish-Greek  2 

Polish-Irish •  •  3 

Polish-Italian  2 

Polish-Lithuanian  ....••     1 
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Polish-Mexican 
Polish-Slovak 
Poli  sh-Ukranian 


Polish-Welsh 


Aoaerican-Folish 
Austrian-Polish 


Dutch-Polish  •••««• 


German- Polish 
Irish-Polish 


Italian-Polish 


Lithuanian-Polish 


Russian-Polish 
Slovak-Polish 


V/elsh-Polish 


Russian 


Ru  s  s  ian-Dut c  h 
Ru  s  s  ian-Engl i  sh 
Russian-German 


Russian- Irish 


Russian-Lithuanian 


Russian-Polish 
Russian- Welsh 


Lithuanian-Russian 


•    • 


2 
5 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
7 
2 
31 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 


*^ 


Slovak-Russian   •••••••     5 


VTelsh-Russian 
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Scotch 


•  • 


Scotch-American  .......     1 

Sootch-Iritth 2 


Dutch-Scotch 


•   •#•#•• 


2 


German-Scotch  #•••••••     3 

Irish-Scotch     .   . 1 


eruxcxii 


Slovak 


17^ 


Slovak- German  •#••#••#  2 

Slovak-Greek  • ••  1 

Slovak-Irish  ........  1 

Slovak-Lithuanian •  2 

Slovak-Polish  .    .   .   .   ^    .   .    .  7 

Slovak-Russian  .......  5 

Slovak-Welsh  2 

ib&erican-Slovak  •••••••  1 

Irish-Slovak     ••••••••  1 

Lithuanian-Slovak  ••••••  1 

Polish-Slovak  5 

Welsh-Slovak     ••••••••  1 

Swedish     1 

Swedish-English  .......  1 

German-Swedish     •#•••••  1 

Syrian   ••    •#••••32^ 


Ukranian 


Ukranian-Hungarian     •   •    •    •    •     1 
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Pollsh-Ukrguaian ,,     1 

Welsh 17  -k 

Welsh-American  ••••     •«.  1 

Welsh-Dutch  .    .    • i 

Welsh-English  ••• 8 

Welsh-German •••  7 

ej>ei.x— xi'xau    •••••••••       X 

Velsh-Jewish     ••••••••     1 

Wel«h-Phillipino  1 

Welsh-Polish  2 

Welsh-Hussian  ••••••••     1 

Welsh-Slovak     ........     1 

Aawrican- Welsh     ..•••••     2 

Dutch-Welsh  ••••.•••.  9 

English-Welsh  10 

German-Welsh 7 

Irish-Welsh 2 

Polish-Welsh  1 

Russian-Welsh 2 

Slovak-Welsh  2 

The  nutritional  test  ratings  for  visual  physical  examina- 
tion, dental  examination,  hemoglobin,  Pryor  v/eight  status,  bio- 
photometer  bright  light  rating,  total  integration,  skeletal 
maturity  £ige,  and  mineral  density  were  averaged  for  each  mixed 
national  and  racial  group. 

Jkverages  of  all  of  the  nutrition  ratings  of  the  children. 


who  had  like  maternal  or  like  paternal  national  background, 
were  compared  to  the  average  nutrition  test  ratings  for  the 
children  of  the  same  nationality  on  both  sides  of  the  home, 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  ratings  were  the  same, 
higher,  or  lower • 

The  physical  home  ratings  showed  little  difference  among 
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ratings  of  those  whose  parents  both  had  the  same  racial  back- 
ground. 

The  nutrition  test  comparisons,  however,  presented  a  dif- 
ferent situation.   The  children  of  mixed  national  or  racial 
background  showed  that  a  large  percentage  had  a  nutritional 
test  rating  higher  than  that  of  the  children  with  both  parents 
matching  one  or  the  other  of  the  parents  of  the  mixed  group. 
This  was  evident  in  comparing  the  groups  with  both  parents  of 
the  same  national  or  racial  background  either  with  the  group 
of  like  maternal  or  of  like  paternal  parentage.  This  may  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  parents  from  different  national  or 
racial  backgrounds  brought  together  a  greater  variety  of  food 
likes  and  food  uses  in  establishing  their  homes  than  was  the 
case  when  both  parents  were  of  the  same  descent #   In  this  case, 
a  wider  variety  of  foods  were  used  daily,  and  consequently 
more  opportunity  was  given  for  meeting  the  needed  allowances 
of  all  nutrients.   This  supply  of  a  wider  variety  of  essential 
nutrients  offers  the  most  plausible  explanation  of  the  higher 
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response  to  the  nutrition  tests,  in  general,  by  the  children 
of  mixed  parentage  rather  than  of  parents  of  the  same  national 
or  racial  descent* 

The  consumption  of  the  12  major  groups  of  food^  by  the 
children  of  mixed  parentage,  in  comparison  with  those  having 
both  parents  of  the  same  national  or  racial  extraction  (whether 
the  mother  or  father  of  the  former  was  the  same  as  the  descent 
of  the  parents  in  the  latter  groups)  matched  in  major  aspects 
only  in  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  cases#  This  shows  that  ra- 
cial or  national  food  habits  tend  to  be  lost  when  inter-mar- 
riages between  those  of  different  descents  take  place.  This 
fact  is  likewise  related  to  the  dissimilarity  in  results  of 
the  nutritional  status  tests,  where  both  parents  were  of  the 
same  descent,  in  comparison  with  those  in  which  the  two  parents 
were  of  dissimilar  descent.  It  seems  evident  from  the  data 
that,  when  two  parents  come  from  the  same  country,  or  from  a 
race  like  the  Jewish,  which  retains  its  identity  and  habits 
to  a  considerable  degree  after  centuries  of  departure  from  the 
land  of  their  forefathers,  the  old  habits  cling  even  in  a  new 
land.  This  places  a  limitation  upon  the  food  varieties  uti- 
lized, since  the  nev;  country  may  not  offer  the  exact  foods  to 
which  the  two  parents  have  become  accustomed.  When  the  parents 
have  different  national  or  racial  origins,  however,  there  is 
brought  into  the  family  a  larger  total  group  of  food  habits, 
resulting,  as  seen  from  the  data  of  this  study,  in  wider  food 
choices,  a  greater  opportunity  to  obtain  the  needed  nutrients. 
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and  In  better  nutritional  status  of  the  children. 

The  wide  variety  of  foods  available  in  this  country  makes 
it  possible  for  the  same  consumption  of  nutrients  to  be  ob- 
tained with  widely  varying  food  choices.  Take  for  example 
the  average  protein  intake  of  the  English,  German,  and  Syrian 
children.  This  was,  respectively,  57.4,  67.6,  and  57.3  grams 
per  day  for  the  groups  in  the  order  mentioned.  The  considerable 
variety  in  quantities  of  the  major  groups  of  foods  making  the 
highest  contribution  of  this  nutrient  are  shown  as  follows  in 
Table  VII. 


tj.' 
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TABLE  VII 
COMPARATIVE  AMOUM'S  OF  TIE  FOUR  CHIEF  FROTEIN- GIVING 
FOODS  IN  Tm   DIETS  QF  THREE  GROUPS  OF  CHILDREN  OF 
APPROXIMATELY  EftUIViiLSNT  PROTEIN  INTAKE 


Group 
of 
Children 


English 


German 


Syrian 


Daily  Protein  Intake 
(grains) 


57  .4 


57.6 


57.3 


Milk  Consumption 
(grams) 


385.5 


316.9 


296.0 


Meat 

Muscle  Meats 


Glandular  Meats 


Poultry 


Flflh 


97t9 


AjSL 


Z»Si 


5>w 


25>9 


11^-3 


0.6 


9.0 


^sJL 


24.7 


104.9 


2&1 


5.4 


£t& 


53.6 


Eggs 


17.3 


2.0 


13.0 


Legumes 


7.6 


1.3 


7.7 


The  national  and   racial  groups  which  averaged  the  highest 
and  the  lowest,  respectively,  in  the  consumption  of  some  of 
the  nutrients  -  take  for  example  protein,  iron,  and  vitamin 
C  -  illustrate  another  influence  of  a  restricted  as  opposed 
to  a  widely  varying  dietary.  The  rank  orders  of  intake  of  the 
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Chief  food  sources  of  each  of  these  nutrients  have  been  shown 
in  Table  VIII  for  the  groups  of  children  having  the  highest 
and  the  lowest  intakes  of  these  respective  nutrients. 


%  : 
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TABLE     VIII 


A  COMPARISOJJ  OF  ]^  OaPER  OF  lOTAKB  QF  CERTAIN  FOODS  FOK 


INTi^E 


ot;  terse  mjTRiEivrTs 


Three  Groups  Highest 
in  Protein  Intake 


Sv^^an 


Three  Groups  Lowest 
in  Protein  Intake 


American  Neym 


Three  Groups  Highest 
in  Iron  Intake 


^^ffltf 


12. 


Green, 

Leafy, 

Yellow 

Vege- 

tables 


English 


Three  Groups  Lowest 
in  Iron  Intake 

Slovak 


Other 
Vege- 
tables 
and 
yruita 


Meat  Liver  Eggs  Cereal 


Thre  e  Groups  wig 
in  Vitamin  C  Intake 


Potatoes 


Jewish 
SftgliSh 


Irlsh«German 


Three  Groups  Lowest 
in  Vitamin  C  Intake 

English- Welsh 


& 


2. 


3. 


American  Ueijrro 


II 


la. 


Tomatoes 
and  Cit- 
rus 

Fruits 


Green, 
Leafy, 
Yellow 
Vege- 


2. 


21 


IL 


2± 


S. 


1 


2SL 


Other 

Fruits  and 
Vegetables 


23 


Footnote^  page  Iftfi 


*  The  numbers  indicate  the  rank  order  of  intake  for  all  the 
racial  and  national  groups  with  number  one  representing  the 
highest  intake  of  any  food. 
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It  is  noted  here  that  the  groups  higher  in  the  consumption 
of  a  food  nutrient  had  higher  rankings  (lower  numbers)  for 
intake  of  several  of  the  foods  in  the  table*  The  groups  lower 
in  the  consumption  of  a  food  group,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
poorer  rankings  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  foods  which  make 
notable  contributions  to  this  nutrient •  Hence,  in  the  better 
dietaries,  a  larger  consumption  of  more  kinds  of  foods  per- 
tained* 

Throughout  the  study,  regardless  of  racial  or  national 
background,  the  peculiar  diets  of  many  of  the  children  became 
increasingly  disturbing*  This  led  to  a  feeling  that  alarmingly 
poor  choices  of  foods  for  children  transcended  racial  or  nation- 
al traditions,  and  pointed  for  the  need  for  nutrition  education 
in  all  groups*  The  following  are  two  random  selections  of 
bad  child  dietaries  -  all  too  common  throughout  the  study i 


BreaKfaet 


CHILD  OME  iFEMAL£   AGE  iQ  YEURS) 


Dinner 


Monday 


1  cup  coffee 
1  pat  butter 
1  slice  bread 


1  slice  bacon 


1  serving  tomatoes  1  serving  tomatoes 


1  piece  meat 


1  piece  meat 


2  pigs  in  blankets  1  pig  in  blanket 
1  serving  potatoes  1  serving  potatoes 


1  piece  canc3y 


1  piece  candy 


Tue  sday 


1  cup  coffee 
1  pat  butter 
1  slice  bread 


1  cup  cocoa 

1  egg  sandwich 


1  serving  tomatoes 
1  piece  of  meat 
1  serving  potatoes 
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Wednesday 

1  cup  coffee 
1  pat  butter 
1  slice  bread 
1  slice  bacon 

Thursday 

1  cup  coffee 
1  slice  bread 
1  pat  butter 


Friday 


1  cup  coffee 
1  apple 
1  slice  bread 
1  pat  butter 


Saturday 


1  glass  milk 
1  slice  toast 


Sunday 


1  glass  milk 
1  piece  toast 


1  cup  coffee 
1  egg   sandwich 


1  dish  tomato  soup 

1  piece  meat 

1  serving  cabbage 


1  serving  noodles   1  piece  fish 


with  milk 
1  bun 


1  aerv.   string  beans 

in  milk 

1  cup  coffee 

1  apple  butter  bread 


1  cup  coffee 
1  piece  cake 


1  dish  vegetable  soup 
1  dish  cucumbers 


1  bread  and  butter  1  piece  meat 


sandwich 


1  serving  potatoes 
1  serving  cabbage 
1  serving  carrots 


1  plain  sandwich    1  piece  salmon 


1  cup  coffee 


1  butter  bread 
1  glass  milk 


1  plain  sandwich    1  hot  dog 

1  dish  ice  cream    1  dish  peaches 


1  orange 


1  popsickle 


4  pretzels 
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Breaitfaat 


CHILD  II   (BOY  i^  H  YEARS) 


Monday 
1  bun 


1  cup  coffee 


Tuesday 


1  cup  coffee 
1  piece  cake 


Wednesday 
2  buns 
1  cup  tea 


Thursday 


1  fried  egg 
1  cup  coffee 


.nner 


1  tomato  sandwich   1^  hot  dogs 


1  glass  beer 
1  glass  water 
1  orange 


2  boiled  potatoes 

1  glass  water 

1  banana 

1  glass  hot  chocolate 


2  egg   sandwiches    3  boiled  potatoes 


1  cup  tea 


1  orange 


1  cup  coffee 

1  spiced  meat  san- 


1  piece  white  cake    dwich  with  lettuce 

1  serving  baked  beans 


1  bowl  noodle  soup  1  bowl  vegetable  soup 
1  serving  mashed  po-1  piece  beef 


tatoes 


1  cup  tea 


2  tablespoons  car-  1  piece  white  cake 

rots 
1  dish  cucumbers 
1  glass  tea 


1  serving  mashed  po-  1  piece  beef 


tatoe  s 


1  serving  mashed  po- 


1  piece  sausage 


tatoes 


Thursday  continued 
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f 


1  piece  white  cake  1  serving  carrots 


1  glass  water 


1  dish  cucumbers 
1  cup  coffee 
1  piece  white  cake 
1  orange 


Friday 


1  bun 

1  cup  tea 


1  serving  salmon    1  serving  salmon 
1  serving  mashed    1  serving  mashed 


potatoes 


potatoes 


1  dish  cucumbers    1  dish  cucumbers 


1  cup  coffee 


1  cup  coffee 


Saturday 


1  ripple  wheat  cereal  1  tomato  sandwich  2  hamburgers 

^   cup  milk  -  1  tsp*  2  boiled  potatoes   1  serving  mashed 


sugar 
1  cup  coffee 


1  glass  water 
1  piece  cake 


potatoes 
1  piece  apple  pie 
1  piece  candy 


Sunday 


6  crackers 
1  cup  coffee 


1  bowl  chicken  soup  2  hamburgers 


1  piece  chicken 


1  tomato  salad 


1  serving  mashed    1  glass  of  beer 

potatoes 
1  serving  carrots 
1  cup  coffee 
1  dish  cucumbers 


1 
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These  data  illustrate  the  fact  that  the  foods  included 
as  a  unit  for  the  meal  show  utter  lack  of  meal  planning  and 
that  foods  suitable  for  the  age  of  child  in  question  are  not 
taken  into  consideration.  For  example,  coffee  and  soft  drinks 
too  frequently  replace  milk  and  other  foods  in  the  mealj  these 
cost  money  and  make  no  nutrient  contribution  to  the  dietary. 

As  mentioned,  it  is  evident  from  t.h«i  inw   nii+r.-i  +  -j^^«i  «4.« 
tus  ratings  and  the  low  nutrient  dietary  intake,  that  the  chil- 
dren in  all  groups  of  this  study  need  to  improve  their  dietary 
habits. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  dietary  habits  of  racial 
and  national  groups  can  be  improved  by  the  fact  thau  children 
of  mixed  national  groups  are  higher  in  response  to  the  tests 
than  children  of  pure  national  groups.  The  food  habits  of 
both  groups  have  blended  to  make  a  better  food  source  of  nu- 
trients. With  this  in  mind,  then  the  information  needed  by 
these  groups  is  as  follows: 

1,  Food  additions  which  will  improve  present  dietary 
habits, 

2,  Inclusion  in  the  dietaries  of  various  foods  rich  in 
the  different  essential  nutrients  and  how  to  use  or 
prepare  them. 

3,  Choice  and  use  of  foods  such  as  to  make  adequate  and 
satisfying  meals. 

The  needs  illustrated  by  this  report  have  been  pointed  out 
by  the  National  Hesearch  Council,  Committee  on  Food  Habits  (8), 
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and  ha^  been  cited  by  this  Committee  as  one  of  the  major 
requisites  of  the  present  war  emergency. 


II 
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SUM  MARY 


This  study  is  concerned  with  the  dietary  habits  and  the 
nutritional  status  by  national  and  racial  groups  of  789  school 
children  in  an  anthracite  mining  region  of  Pennsylvania* 

The  children  represented  20  national  background  groups 
in  which  both  parents  were  of  the  same  descent,  and  87  groups 
of  mixed  background* 

The  study  includes  the  socio-economic  rating  of  the  chil- 
dren; the  nutritional  status  as  based  on  12  nutrition  tests; 
the  dietary  intake  of  the  nine  food  nutrients  and  the  food 
uses  as  based  on  the  12  major  food  classes. 

The  children  on  the  average  were  from  the  lower  socio- 
economic groups.  The  response  to  the  nutrition  tests  showed 
them  to  be  below  average  in  many  respects,  regardless  of  national 
or  racial  descent. 

The  analysis  of  the  intake  of  food  nutrients  showed  in- 
adequate consumption  of  most  of  these  nutrients. 

There  were  notable  differences  in  the  choices  of  foods 
between  many  of  the  racial  and  national  groups  in  which  both 
parents  were  of  the  same  descent. 

The  mixed  national  background  groups  showed  a  higher 
rating  for  nutrition  status  than  those  of  parents  of  the  same 
descent;  and  the  mixed  groups  did  not  entirely  follow  the 
dietary  patterns  of  either  parent* 

The  study  shows  a  definite  need  for  improvement  of  nutri- 
tion status  of  these  children  through  an  improved  dietary  in- 
take, regardless  of  national  or  racial  extraction. 
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